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The Library and the Teaching Pro- 
fession 


N. Wilson, librarian, Clark university, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Louis 


Libraries and scholars have always 
been associated; without scholars and 
teachers there would have been no 
libraries and wherever libraries are 
located scholars flock to 
all parts of the country. This has 
been true in all ages; so true, indeed, 
that wherever a great seat of learning 
has been planted one of the chief at- 
tractions has been its library, which 
in itself frequently attracted students. 

In recent years, with the great in- 
crease in wealth all the great seats 
of learning—and some that are not 
great—have sought to build up great 
libraries. Fired by the example of 
the past they have poured out im- 
mense sums of money to make their 
libraries attractive to scholars and 
teachers. Jt is not at all improbable 
that one of the chief attractions of 
Boston for educated people is the 
presence of its Public library, the 
Library of Harvard university, and 
the other splendid libraries in special 
fields in Boston. 

Washington, with its magnificent 
Library of Congress, the Surgeon- 
General’s library—perhaps the best 
medical library in the world—and the 
libraries of the various governmental 
bureaus is now attracting the atten- 
tion of scholars as never before. 


Chicago has been raised from a 
sordid money making center to a 
city having many cultural advan- 
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tages, prominent among them being 
the John Crerar library and the New- 
berry library. Unfortunately the li- 
brary of the University of Chicago 
has not yet attracted much favorable 
attention—except, possibly, as a li- 
brary that is to be. 

But my purpose is, rather, to at- 
tempt a survey of the present status 
of the library as it affects the teach- 


ing profession. With this end in 
view I have tried to get opinions 


from those engaged in teaching and 
from librarians. That conditions are 
not what both sides desire is plainly 
evident. The teacher does not hesi- 
tate to suggest what the librarian 
niay do- to improve conditions from 
his point of view, while the librarian 
frankly admits the defects of his side 
and calls upon the teacher to aid him 
in removing these defects. 

The situation is hopeful and one 
cannot help the feeling that the prob- 
lem is nearer solution than is gener- 
ally supposed. Both sides are aax- 
ious to bring about changes, upon 
which they seem to be fairly well 
agreed, and all that remains to be 
done is to get to work and do it. 


One teacher writes, “Any labor- 
saving or classification device which 
will bring to, or thrust upon the 


teacher the resources of the library, 
is likely to bring the best results, 
for example, Thanksgiving Day. 
What the busy teacher wants is pic- 
tures, magazines, articles, sugges- 
tions and references on this particular 
holiday. I believe that a rather full 
descriptive bibliography on all the 
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holidays and festivals would be very 
helpful to every school teacher in the 
United States. Other bibliographies 
on topics of interest to children might 
not only furnish references to the 
teacher, but suggest new subjects and 
methods in teaching. 

Bibliographies of festivals have long 
been in print. They are issued by the 
Boston Book Co. But teachers as a 
class do not know much of bibliog- 
raphies of subjects, indeed, do not 
know that such things exist.” 

Again I think the teacher ought 
to read more plain old-fashioned 
natural history and descriptive books 
of travel, so that they can bring more 
living facts about men, women, chil- 
dren, plants and animals into the 
school room. The trouble is teachers 
do not know much about the simple 
and homely things in which children 
are interested and the librarian can, 
perhaps, do something to relieve this 
ignorance. The average teacher 
doesn’t even make the best use of 
the various encyclopedias, summaries 
and abstracts which are to be found 
on all sorts of subjects. in most well 
equipped libraries. The librarian 
might also supply classified lists of 
books of adventure, of geography, 
books for boys on camping, sailing, 
mechanical toys; books for girls on 
outdoor exercises, vacation trips, house- 
work, needlework, etc. 

One of the ways in which any li- 
brary might be helpful to the teach- 
ing profession is by having as one 
of its departments a sort of pedagog- 
ical museum where all the latest and 
best text books of all the publishers 
are kept. In this country these rep- 
resent the best new «methods and 
ideas applied to education and serve 
as valuable information to teachers. 
The average teacher has no way of 
keeping in touch with the improve- 
ments these texts represent and so 


misses the help which might thus 


be given. What I mean is that every 
library should do for all new text- 


books and the new pedagogical books 
and educational studies just what you 
do in your library with the new sci- 
entific books and journals. There 
should also be added a section or 
room containing the texts used in 
other countries, especially Germany 


-and France. Space might also be 


given to a collection of old text-books 
which illustrate better than anything 
else the history and development of 
methods of teaching. There should 
also be a well-selected Pedagogical 
library placed in this same section of 
the library where the best new books 
would be readily accessible to teach- 
ers. I find that they do not know 
what helps there are. This would 
acquaint them with these helps. I 
am convinced that such books should 
be kept where a teacher might at will 
turn through them and use them for 
one, two, five minutes or a month as 
his interest and need dictate. Perhaps 
to the above might be added a room 
showing as far as possible some of 
the products of the schools of the 
state or community where the library 
is located. My idea is that this sec- 
tion of the library (pedagogical mu- 
seum) should be directly accessible 
to teachers all the time so that they 
could use it as a-sort of clubroom, a 
place where they would be glad to 
come and where they could easily 
find the kind of information they 
most want and need for improvement. 

The work of the teacher and his 
place in the community are such that 
he should be under a special library 
dispensation. If the chief business 
of the librarian is not merely to pre- 
serve books, but to have them used, 
he should look upor the teacher as 
an ally and treat him as such. It is 
or should be through the teacher that 
children and college students hear 
about books. Hence, the teacher 
should be favored to the limit of the 
possible that he may himself know 
books. It would be a great help to 


-college professors if they could have, 
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in their own study, a list of all the 
books in their own department which 
are found in the college library. Also 
such books as pertain to their depart- 
ment which are to be found in the 
public library. 

Everything should be done to put 
the books under the eyes of the 
teacher. I have in mind a striking 
illustration in our own case, of how 
far the removal of the periodical read- 
ing room to a somewhat distant cor- 
ner decreases the number of readers. 
Librarians should learn from shop- 
keepers the art of displaying their 
goods; that is one of the very valu- 
able things they have too much neg- 
lected. Let the teacher be remem- 
bered in this connection and put the 
books in his way. Librarians should 
seek closer codperation with the 
teacher in selecting books to be pur- 
chased. 

It has seemed to me that the li- 
brarian and the teacher might codp- 
erate to the most excellent purpose in 
teaching pupils how to use books. I 
am referring particularly to indexes, 
tables of contents, signs, in short, all 
of the means and devices used by 
writers to save the time of the read- 
er. But much is not saved because 
there are so many people who never 
learned to use them. That this needs 
to be done every librarian knows and 
every teacher, who is at all observ- 
ant, has had abundant opportunity 
to know the urgent need of such 
teaching. 

The relation between the teacher 
and the librarian should be such as 
to make it possible for the latter to 
appreciate fully the end which the 
teacher would have served. The 
teacher who knows what his children 
should be reading can be very help- 
ful to the librarian and keep him in- 
formed as to the capacity and needs 
of the students. 

Libraries should make special pur- 
chases for teachers, and books so pur- 
chased should be kept in a special 
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place. where teachers may have ready 
access to them. If they could be 
sent to the schools for a few weeks 
in order that the teacher may be- 
come familiar with them it would 
be a decided advantage. Librarians 
might call upon the teacher for aid 
in cataloging, particularly in the mat- 
ter of subject headings. 

There might be coéperation be- 
tween the school board and the li- 
brary trustees with a view to setting 
aside a special room for teachers in 
the library. 

Now, what have the librarians to 
say? 

So far as I have been able to get 
their opinions they are all anxious to 
bring about closer relations with 
scholars and teachers. Indeed most 
of the progress already made in this 
direction has come from the libraries 
rather than from the schools. Some 
of the large libraries issue printed 
lists for the benefit of teachers and 
pupils; they send boxes of books to 
schools; invite classes to the library 
and give them instructions in the use 
of the reference books, the card cat- 
alog, etc., and seek to encourage in 
every way the use of the library. 

One librarian says he sent a circular 
letter to teachers in his district ask- 
ing for suggestions of books to buy 
that would be useful to them in their 
school work. The ordinary books he 
bought at once. When it came to 
an expensive set in a foreign ‘lan- 
guage, he asked the professor who 
else would be benefited by the pur- 
chase of the set. On receiving the 
names of several people in and around 
the city, he wrote each one, asking 
if he or she would like to have the 
set bought or would prefer something 
else. Armed with their replies, he 
laid the matter before his library 
board; the set was bought and he 
tells me it has been in almost con- 
stant demand since it was received. 

The State library commissions in 
some of the Middle and Western 
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states are doing excellent work with 
the schools. They not only send out 
lists of books on special subjects, but 
they send their secretary around to 
confer with superintendents and 
school principals with a view to closer 
cooperation between the libraries of 
the state and schools. 

But these are only a few bright 
spots in a sea of gloom. In the great 
majority of cases libraries are still far 
behind what they might be and the 
teachers do not afford them the help 
they have a right to expect. Teachers 
are, as a rule, overworked and libra- 
rians have to struggle for sufficient 
funds to keep the machine going. 

One librarian says: 

“We all put books in the teacher’s 
way, but they do not come to the 
library often enough to know what 
the library contains. We had a splen- 
did exhibit of books and pictures on 
manual training which was well at- 
tended by the general public, but a 
month later a teacher from the High 
school came into the library and said 
in an apologetic way, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose you have any books on manual 
training in the library, have you?’ 
Our library has a remarkably high 
per capita circulation, but I have ut- 
terly failed to interest the teachers 
to any great extent. I have tried hard, 
but with poor success. They com- 
plain of the exaction of their school 
duties and say they look to the li- 
brary to help them and not to lay 
heavier burdens upon them in the 
way of poring over book lists and 
giving talks on books to the children. 
I have tried to get teachers to give 
me the subjects they are studying in 
order that I might lay out lists and 
books for their use. Occasionally a 
teacher does this, but as a rule they 
give us very little aid. 

Libraries, like schools, are under 
the domination of a board who deter- 
mine its policy and it is as unrea- 
sonable for a teacher to ask the li- 
brarian to do certain things as it 


would be for the librarian to ask 
the teacher or superintendent to make 
certain changes in the school curric- 
ulum. What we need is to educate 
the public to a better appreciation of 
the value of a library and the need 
of more elasticity in its administra- 
tion. 

I would like to set aside a room 
for teachers, with a specially trained 
attendant. In this room I would 
place all educational books, and do 
all I could to attract teachers. * But 
what can I do? The library has not 
a single vacant room—in fact, every 
corner is already overcrowded. We 
have really not enough money to en- 
gage a single attendant beyond what 
is absolutely necessary for the rou- 
tine work. Every year we have to 
fight for our appropriation which, in 
spite of our rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, has not been increased for over 
eight years. 

Few teachers realize what a tax 
the long hours are in a library. We 
are under civil service rules and can- 
not—nor would we if we could— 
work girls more than 45 hours a week, 
yet this library is open every week 
day for twelve hours in all depart- 
ments and we are open eight hours 
on Sunday and legal holidays. We 
have twelve attendants, but only 
eight can be on duty at any one time, 
owing to the length of our day.” 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of 
truth in all this, for we see where the 
size of the building and funds permit 
librarians doing a great deal for 
teachers. At Newark, N. J., J. C. 
Dana encourages the use of the 
library building by teachers and edu- 
cational societies. He prints lists. 

It is a pleasure here to mention 
also one case of coéperation, that has 
come to my attention, because it il- 
lustrates what may be accomplished 
where teacher and librarian work in 
harmony. In one of the Eastern 
states a teacher in a Normal school 
having a large number of pupils, but 
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a very meager library of its own, 
sent a circular letter to some 20 
local libraries in the towns sending 
pupils to the school, asking if they 
could add certain books to their li- 
brary for the benefit of these girls. 
He received answers from 19 of 
the libraries expressing a desire to 
cooperate and asking for particulars. 
So he made a list of each town and 
the number of students attending his 


classes from each, with the special 


books he proposed to refer them to. 
This list he sent to the libraries and 
told his students to apply for the 
books at their local library before 
drawing on the Normal school li- 
brary. The plan was a complete suc- 
cess. He had not written any library 
in a town sending less than three 
pupils to the Normal school, but four 
librarians in some of the smaller 
places hearing of the request he had 
made to the others wrote him asking 
for the list and requesting him to in- 
clude them in his plan. In every case 
he was careful to write a polite note of 
thanks to the library board express- 
ing his appreciation. He also gave 
his classes a talk on the subject, tell- 
ing them what he‘had done and how 
much help they could get from their 
local libraries if they would only take 
pains to use them. 

Let us turn our attention for a few 
moments to the consideration of ideal 
conditions. What may be reasonably 
asked of libraries and scholars with 
a view to bringing about the ideal 
relations? 

In the first place libraries must 
make their books accessible to schol- 
ars. The day when people desiring 
to use books will be satisfied to be 
turned over to the tender mercies of 
a complicated card catalog, has 
passed. Librarians should realize by 
this time that books placed in a 
closed stack room are fast dying, if 
not already dead books. 

We have been too much influenced 
by the traditions of the past when 


a few standard texts sufficed to meet 
the needs of scholars, when a college 
student could take his A.B. on a 
dozen, or at most a score of books, 
and when the High school or Normal 
school pupil was rarely referred to a 
book outside of the few standard 
text-books used in class. Where one 
authority was sufficient in the past, 
the student today demands a dozen; 
or where a student in the past took 
his degree by studying three or four 
subjects, he often takes as many as 
Io subjects now. All along the line 
there is a larger and larger demand 
for more and better books in all lines 
and the library that fulfils the ideal 
requirements must wait at the press 
room door, as it were, demanding the 
latest productions that it may feed 
the growing needs of the men and 
women who are clamoring at its 
doors. 

There should be a large, well light- 
ed and well ventilated room set aside 
for students and teachers at the li- 
brary. In this room the most expert 
attendant should be on duty and 
should seek to enlist the coéperation 
of the teachers in selecting and dis- 
playing books and articles of interest 
to the profession. Here library rules 
and regulations, necessary in dealing 
with the general public, perhaps, 
should be abolished, and no effort 
spared to aid the seeker after knowl- 
edge. Teachers in special lines should 
be induced to take a special interest 
in keeping the library advised of any 
new book that they consider of value 
or wish to see. Too often one finds 
a special collection of books on some 
subject that stopped years ago and 
has not a volume published within 
IO or 15 years, due to the fact 
that the collection has ceased to at- 
tract attention or the demands upon 
the book funds has been stronger in 
other lines. 

Pictures, maps and charts of all 
kinds should be found in libraries to 
a far greater extent than they are. 
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These should be displayed constantly 
in order that they might prove of the 
most service. Pictures and articles 
should be cut from magazines and 
newspapers to be classified and made 
available for class room or lecture 
work. Much has been accomplished 
in some schools in the way of in- 
struction in local affairs and yet more 
will be done in this direction in the 
future. Here the library can aid won- 
derfully by making collections of lo- 
cal material as complete as possible. 
How many libraries could, today, 
show a complete collection of photo- 
graphs of all the schools and educa- 
tional institutions of its city or town? 
Or, the hospitals, the churches, the 
fire stations, the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the architecturally attract- 
ive homes—or a few of the unattract- 
ive ones? In these days of cheap 
and easy photography libraries have 
been sadly negligent of the educa- 


tional opportunity that awaits them. . 


Many libraries pride themselves on 
their “Art collections” when half or 
one-quarter the money they have 
wasted on these, if it had been intel- 
ligently expended on local pictures, 
would have been a hundred fold more 


valuable to the community. In these 
days of city “surveys” and civic 
awakenings, schools and_ libraries 


may, by codéperating, confer benefits 
upon their communities hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

All this, of course, means more 
latitude both in school room and the 
library, which also means broader 
ideas and ideals for school boards 
and library trustees. The librarian 
and the teacher must work together 
and each must take his share of the 
work involved, for all this extra muse- 
fulness means extra work—that is 
one of the chief reasons why it is so 
hard to bring it about. 





It is folly to expect men to do all 
that they may reasonably be expected to 
do.—Whately. 


The Library and the Foreign-Born 
Citizen* 
Sarka Hrbek, University of Nebraska 

The foreign-born citizen is every- 
where, in every state and territory, 
in every line of human _ endeavor. 
Over 26 millions of emigrants from 
nearly every country in the world 
have sought the shores of this land dur- 
ing the past 89 years! In 1907 alone, 
1,285,349 strangers came to these 
shores—a number exceeding the pop- 
ulation of the entire state of Nebras- 
ka by nearly 200,000. 

The immigrant is within our gates. 
Unlike the sedimentary character of 
the population of European countries, 
the population of the United States is 
eruptive—the immigrants are in the 
land, but not an integral part of it; 
they are unrelated to its physical en- 
vironment. The late comers did not 
“grow up with the country” and thus 
become adapted, adjusted to it grad- 
ually. 

And there is just the problem. We 
have to do not with the slow proc- 
esses of growth by deposits or ac- 
cretions, but with violent and _ vol- 
canic dislocation. To change the meta- 
phor from the terminology of geology 
to that of another science—what me- 
diums have we here in the great cru- 
cible of the United States to fuse the 
various metals and minerals that 
come to our shores in the shape of 
foreigners from every country on the 
globe—and how shall we form in 
the amalgamation that which we are 
pleased to call the ideal American? 

When the thousands from England, 
Scotland and Ireland came there was 
no question of how to assimilate them 
confronting the country. They spoke 
the same language, knew the same 
literature, their manner of living was 
much the same and climatic and other 
conditions in their native countries 
did not interfere with rapid assimila- 

*This paper was full of witty and humorous 


illustrations, which its length made necessary to 
eliminate. 
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tion. Later came the Germans and 
Scandinavians with different social 
ideals and modes of life and still later 
began the migration from Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Russia and the south 
of Europe generally. 

To summarize, the immigrant is 
here because the United States offers 
attractions from at least five view- 
points. 

1) Free institutions. 

2) Religious tolerations. 

3) Light burdens of government. 

4) Larger opportunities for individ- 
ual development. 

5) Hope of economic benefit. 

In the main, the average American 
is seeking just these very conditions, 
and, of course, he has superior oppor- 
tunities for attaining them to the fullest 
degree. But how is the foreigner 
making it? Israel Zangwill in his 
recently dramatized novel, “The Melt- 
ing Pot,” has touched upon this sore 
spot in our land, but unfortunately 
his characters are not types but ex- 
tremes. 

What shall the melting-pot of Amer- 
ica do for the foreigner? 

First of all we must presuppose an 
American ideal or rather more exactly— 
an ideal American—for that is the form 
into which we seem to be striving to 
mold the newcomers. You talk about 
“Americanizing” someone, but have 
you a definite ideal—model, pattern— 
after which the unformed or ill-formed 
are to be fashioned? 

While strongly refuting the idea en- 
tertained by fanatical restrictionists that 
all that comes to our shores is dross, 
base metal, I wish to go on record as 
one who feels it just and proper and 
desirable that in this crucible, whither 
we have come, a certain transmutation 
should take place which will result in 
the assimilation in the foreign-born citi- 
zen of all those special qualities which 
to me spell “Americanism” of the high- 
est, purest quality. There are certain 
qualities which typify or distinguish 
the American. They are not by any 


means those which stand out so glar- 
ingly to the jaundiced eye of the great 
author-critic—Henry James. 

Some of the distinguishing character- 
istics which are typical of the Amer- 
ican state and social life and which are 
worthy of being preserved and im- 
parted to the foreign-born citizen in the 
process of assimilation are the follow- 
ing: 

1) Our free political institutions and the 
ability to govern ourselves in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

2) Social morality untainted by a sys- 
tem—political.- military or religious—that 
winks at transgressions. 

3) Economic well-being of the mass of 
the people. Working people here enjoy a 
degree of comfort denied to artisans and 
peasants of Europe. 

4) Certain social habits which are more 
conspicuous in Americans than in any other 
people. 

a) Active, energetic progressiveness 
—Readiness in taking up with new ideas. 

b) Humane spirit shown in respect for 
women and care of children and helpless 
persons. 

c) Love of law and order. Ready 
acquiescence in the will of the major- 
ity. 

d) Fairness and justness and a 
disposition to be tolerant in most matters. 

e) A democracy of feeling, though un- 
fortunately class distinctions are even 
here creeping in. 

f) <A willingness to help others. Good 
nature and kindly manner in general. 

g) A sense of humor. The sort of 
humor that makes Americans put up with 
all sorts of inconveniences as if they 
were mere incidents to a jolly comedy. 
An American will hang onto a street- 
car strap in a crowded car and_ will 
laugh about it. A foreigner will stick it 
out just the same, but the whole perform- 
ance is a burden to him because he misses 
seeing the joke in it. 

h) Another identifying characteristic 
of an American is his national patriotism 
and unwavering and absolute confidence 
in the future of America. 


There are, of course, other traits and 
qualities that Americans ought to try 
to achieve, among them some that the 
foreigner possesses, but it is with the 
needs of the foreigner that we are 
mainly concerned. What can be done 
to make him absorb—assimilate the 
qualities which make you Americans 
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what you are—the brightest, most 
progressive, kindliest people on the face 
of the earth? 

Among the first needs of a foreigner 
is an acquaintance with the English 
language. Should forcible methods be 
used to make the foreigner discard his 
native tongue and take on the new lan- 
guage, which to him is as confused and 
meaningless a jargon as his mode of 
speech is to the native American? If 
we are to shape the foreigner after 
the pattern of our heart’s desire, let us 
remember old Omar’s warning in these 
lines from the Rubaiyat: 

For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his Wet Clay, 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 

It murmur’d—“Gently, Brother, gently, pray!” 

The force method never did succeed 
anywhere and it is not and should not 
be the American way. Without going 
into details, I should say that the chief 
factor making for the amalgamation of 
the races is without doubt the public 
school. It is solving the problem of 
“The Unguarded Gate” so much be- 
wailed by the calamity-howler in the 
guise of the anti-immigrationist even 
faster than he can scare up arguments. 
But the public schools could be utilized 
even far more than they are at present 
in the noble work of molding the 
races of the American pattern. 

After the public schools come the 
trades-unions and other federations 
which are wonderful factors in the 
making of Americans according to pres- 
ent-day standards, which, however, do 
not always conform to an ideal of the 
highest type. 

There are other agencies of assimila- 
tion, but I shall pass them over and 
come to the factor which seems to me 
to offer the greatest chance of develop- 
ment and extension. The public libra- 
ries, which are becoming almost as nu- 
merous as the classic “little red school 
house on the hill,” have before them a 
great and wonderful field of labor in 
bringing about the ideal solution of the 
problem of the foreign-born citizen. 

In Nebraska particularly is this a 


question worth attention, though per- 
haps it is not such a burning one as in 
New York, Chicago and other cosmo- 
politan centers. The foreign popula- 
tion of Nebraska is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed, yet in nearly every community 
there is a foreign element to be consid- 
ered. The total population of Nebraska 
in 1900 was 1,066,300. Of these 177,- 
347 were foreign born and 325,885 had 
one or both parents foreign born, mak- 
ing a total of 503,232 persons who are 
foreign born or of foreign parentage. 

Does Nebraska suffer as a result of 
having so large a portion of her popu- 
lation composed of foreigners? Surely 
not economically, for Nebraska’s devel- 
opment has been little less than phe- 
nomenal. It has used the brain and 
brawn of the foreigner and evolved a 
condition of things of which any state 
might be proud. From a merely intel- 
lectual standpoint, Nebraska has all 
other states outclassed. The number 
and proportion of illiterates in the white 
male population shows that of 41,965. 
21 to 24 years of age, only 393 are 
illiterate, and of these 187 are native 
born and 206, or only I9 more, are 
foreign born. The illiterates per 1000 
children, to to 14 years of age, are 
fewer in Nebraska than anywhere else, 
the exact per cent being 3.4 out of each 
1000, Iowa being a close second in this 
proud record, showing only 3.7 per cent 
illiterates. 

If there were any justness in the 
claim that some races are inferior and if 
we made mere literacy a standard, then 
surely Nebraska is getting the superior 
races of foreigners. Of the foreigners 
arriving in the United States during 
1908, the Scandinavians held first place 
for literacy with only 1.2 per cent illit- 
erate. A close second were the English 
and Scotch with 1.4 per cent illiterate, 
and immediately succeeding them in the 
honor-roll of literacy were the Czechs 
or Bohemians with less than 1.6 per 
cent, or only 124 out of a total of 8072 
arrivals. After the Czechs came the 
Irish and Welsh with 1.8, then the 
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Dutch with 3.4 per cent, the Finnish 
with 4 per cent and the Germans with 
7.1 per cent, or 4212 illiterates out of 
a total of 63,421. 

Is there anything significant in the 
association of the two facts—that one- 
half of Nebraska’s population is foreign 
but yet it stands at the head of the list 
of 46 states in the matter of literacy? 

However, that much may yet be done 
without fearing that the millennium has 
come in matters of education will surely 
go without a challenge. Even if we 
were to disregard the interests of the 
native born altogether, there is some 
argument in stating the fact that there 
are Germans and Scandinavians in 
every county in Nebraska and in all but 
eight counties of the state, Czechs or 
Bohemians have extensive settlements. 

One of the difficulties standing in the 
way of the library method of bringing 
about the union of the racial elements 
is the natural timidity of foreigners 
who feel a backwardness about asking 
at the hands of a public institution for 
something that would be of special ben- 
efit to them. 

Who has a right to the free public 
library? Without meaning to be un- 


democratic, I have tried to answer this 


question by a graduated list arranged 
according to the degree to which each 
class is entitled to the use of the public 
library. 

1) Anyone who wishes to come in 
and read. 

2) Anyone who can secure a proper- 
tied sponsor for his honesty. 

3) The taxpayer. 

4) The taxpaying citizen. 

5) The student who will make use of 
the knowledge gained for the benefit of 
others. 

It seems eminently reasonable that the 
foreign-born citizen who, in the case of 
the majority of Nebraska’s population, 
is likewise a taxpayer and who, be it 
said to his credit, does far less grum- 
bling than his more fortunate American 
neighbor when taxes are due, should be 
entitled to some degree of recognition 


in the matter, say, of language content 
of library books. This is not stated in 
an attitude of criticism, because libra- 
rians, as a rule, put in the class of books 
asked for; provided there is sufficiently 
active demand. But there are those 
who would gladly read, who would fain 
enjoy the benefits of a library of books 
printed in a language known to them 
and who are helping to pay for it, but 
who are too lacking in assertiveness to 
make the just demand. And naturally 
no one else takes enough heed of their 
needs to supply them. 

This modesty in making demands, 
this self-effacing quality is not so typi- 
cal of the so-called earlier immigrants 
from the north of Europe as it is char- 
acteristic of the races coming from 
central and southern Europe, which 
have lived under a more or less despotic 
form of government. There is a feel- 
ing among such nations that they must 
supply the books themselves if they 
wish a department of books in their 
language. This has indeed been done 
in various parts of ‘the country. The 
people of my own nation have estab- 
lished such departments in Allegheny, 
Pa., Minneapolis, Minn., Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, and other centers, the 
success of such departments causing the 
management to make extensive addi- 
tions. Locally, the Nebraska state trav- 
eling library has been enriched by the 
donation of several hundred Bohemian 
books contributed by Czech societies. 
In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, wonderful suc- 
cess has accompanied the introduction 
of Bohemian books into the Public li- 
brary, so much so, that local societies 
conducted in that language have pre- 
sented the library with their collections 
and others are planning to do so. The 
same success followed the introduction 
of German and French departments. 

Frequently, however, foreigners are 
not so situated economically that they 
are able to do anything in the way of 
such donations and hence they do not 
venture to ask for the books. Again, 
the attitude of assistants in libraries is 
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not always favorable to an appeal made 
by some shabby-looking foreigner, 
though it must be said that the kindly 
courtesy due to “a stranger in a strange 
land” is more often met with in a pub- 
lic library than in many other of our 
public American institutions. Foreigners 
are apt to be awed in a public building 
in the presence of so many strange 
features. They wander around—with- 
cut finding the books they are looking 
for, unless definitely directed or guided 
to the section or shelves where these 
may be found. 

The imposing character of the main 
building of a public library, especially 
in a large city, has much to do with 
frightening away the possible foreign 
patron; hence the advisability of es- 
tablishing branches in sections of the 
city populated by the class of foreigners 
to whom an appeal is to be made. The 
success of local branches of free public 
libraries is as noteworthy as that at- 
tained by Uncle Sam in the establish- 
ment of substations of the postoffice de- 
partment. People who wouldn’t think of 
writing letters do so when there is a 
postal station within a stone’s throw. 
Just so with the branch library, which 
not only encourages the desultory reader 
to become a regular patron, but inocu- 
lates the previously immune, as it were. 
The propagation of the germ may result 
in an epidemic of reading, which often 
becomes chronic. The foreigner is almost 
as susceptible to the bacillus of the read- 
ing epidemic as anyone else, provided 
he is a literate, and he ought to be 
encouraged in contracting the disease. 

The use of the public school build- 
ings for these branch libraries would, in 
a great measure, solve the problem of 
location. The public school is the 
proper handmaiden of the public library 
and there is no reason on earth why the 
school buildings of this country should 
not be used by citizens as well as by 
children. School buildings ought to be 
utilized for a longer period than merely 
six or seven hours out of the twenty- 
four. Schools are erected in localities 
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that are thickly settled and they should 
cater to the needs of that locality in 
all lines pertaining to education. An 
older student of the school who is fa- 
miliar with the language spoken by the 
local foreign population, could be put 
in charge of the branch which could be 
cpen on stated evenings, — 

Something of what has been done to 
interest the foreigner is suggested in 
the report made last April by Dr Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chief of the circulation 
department, New York public library. 
He says: 

“We give considerable attention to 
the needs of immigrants in the purchase 
of our books. We have collections in 
19 living foreign languages for home 
use, including in round numbers 31,000 
books in German, 12,000 in French, 
2000 in Bohemian, 3000 in Russian, and 
tooo each in Hebrew, Hungarian, Ital- 
ian, and Yiddish. The circulation .in 
some of these is remarkable considering 
the number of books; for instance in 
Yiddish, with 982v., we circulate 
gooov. in a year; in Russian, we 
circulate nearly 25,000 in a year.” 

Further along in the report Mr Bost- 
wick says: 

“The Bohemians have taken a special 
interest in their library, and nearly the 
entire third floor of the Webster branch 
is devoted to it. A Bohemian literary 
club meets in the building and we hold 
occasionally entertainments there with 
Bohemian readings, addresses and 
music. Sometimes Bohemian refresh- 
ments are served by girls in national 
costume. Last year we had a similar 
meeting for the Hungarians at Tomp- 
kins Square branch, which was largely 
and enthusiastically attended, and we 
are thinking of making this sort of 
thing much more of a feature in the 
future. It interests the people of a 
foreign nationality in the library more 
than anything else could do. It seems 


to me that in this way the library may 
be made a sort of home center for the 
incoming foreigner, and that its influ- 
ence upon him cannot help being good.” 
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To be sure, nothing elaborate could 
be done along this line by communities 
which are not so well represented nu- 
merically as in New York and some 
cther places. Yet, if any of you would 
inaugurate such a movement in your 
locality, there is little doubt but that 
you would secure the enthusiastic sup- 
port of any and all foreign-born citizens. 
Jane Addams, in her scheme for Hull 
House, has taken just this method, and 
during the past summer I again had 
the pleasure of seeing how practically 
and sympathetically this wonderful 
woman is molding the foreign-born 
citizen to the form of the ideal Ameri- 
can. 

In the Bohemian department of the 
Cedar Rapids public library, an evening 
was recently devoted to the lovely little 
folk-songs of that nation and also its 
myths and stories. On another occa- 
sion, an exhibition of Czech posters 
and placards, the work of modern Bo- 
hemian artists, drew a crowd that came 
afterward, in lessened numbers to be 
sure, but they came as faithful users of 
the library and reading room. Later, 
the librarian who had visited beautiful 
Prague and its environs posted up a 
fine collection of photographs and _ pic- 
tures of public buildings and_ historic 
spots and landscapes in Bohemia and 
then invited the people of that nationali- 
ity to come and see them. The pictures 
were left for a week or more and drew 
scores who never had come before, but 
who, by that visit “felt their way” 
enough to retrace their steps, armed 
with a signed membership card. On 
the occasion of the opening of the de- 
partment mentioned, a mixed program 
was arranged of -speeches and music, 
the former in Bohemian and English, 
and the latter in the universal language 
of the art. This opening day or eve, 
rather, was well advertised and drew 
an assembly that made the auditorium 
seem as capacious as a village hall 
would be if Cook and Peary in per- 
sone were to argue the polar question. 

I believe it is the custom to wind 


up any discourse from the laity to the 
initiated with advice—so here goes. 

Advertising is the key-word that 
spells success in the foreign department 
of public libraries as well as in the 
sales departments. If you have any 
foreign books or newspapers in your 
library, tell those who can read them 
about it. Tell it to them often, once 
er twice is as good as never. N. W. 
Ayer & Sons, the veteran advertising 
firm, has as its motto, “Keeping ever- 
lastingly at it brings success.” Publish 
the names of the books in the English 
papers and in the special papers of the 
particular nationality, if such papers ex- 
ist in your locality. The editors of 
foreign papers will gladly print all 
such items and will attend to the trans- 
lation of any message or information 
you have for your specific public. These 
foreign papers will also, as a rule, send 
their publications free of charge to the 
local library, provided they are asked to 
do so. It is well to state that the Eng- 
lish papers will also give information 
from time to time about the new books 
in that particular language. In this way 
another means, making for rapid as- 
similation, is established. When some 
benevolently inclined club or individual 
gives a free program in your library 
auditorium, see that the papers pub- 
lished in a foreign language get a notice 
of the event as well as the English pa- 
pers. The sooner they are made to feel 
that they are a part of the big city sys- 
tem which they, by their taxes, are 
supporting, the sooner will the amalga- 
mation, the coalescence, the molding 
into a homogeneous mass of the for- 
eigners within our gates become an es- 
tablished fact and not a mere dream on 
the part of the social reformer. 

Specially valuable books which ought 
to be in every library where there is 
a foreign element are books on civics 
and the history of the United States, 
printed in the language familiar to the 
foreign-speaking community. 

Evening schools for the adult alien 
will often be the outgrowth of a good 
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campaign on the part of the public li- 
brary. The public schools everywhere 
ought to be utilized for just this sort 
of work, They ought to be the meet- 
ing places for the adult population of 
the neighborhood, not only for night- 
schools, branch libraries, but also for 
evening lectures, discussions, programs, 
etc. To be sure, there may be objec- 
tions entered by taxpayers opposing the 
expense of night-schools; yet when so 
large a number of foreigners are pay- 
ing revenues into the coffers of the mu- 
nicipality, the demand ought not to 
appear unreasonable. It is an Ameri- 
can tradition that it is a duty to edu- 
cate the child, but the education of an 
adult—whether alien or citizen—is a 
new duty not yet accepted in all locali- 
ties. Yet, if we take into consideration 
the economic value of an adult on the 
basis that it costs on an average $1000 
to raise a boy to manhood, the United 
States is saved the expense of raising 
a foreigner and gets him at his most 
productive and robust age with only the 
expense of educating him in the pre- 
vailing language to bear. <An_ over- 
whelming proportion of all immigrants, 
except the Jews, consists of men and 
to them should especially be made the 
appeal of the evening school or reading 
room, where they may secure an educa- 
tion in civics at least, practical instruc- 
tion in matters which more or less af- 
fect the daily life, fundamental facts 
concerning the local, state and national 
government, information concerning how 
officers of the state and municipal gov- 
ernments are elected. It is also of prime 
importance that the alien or foreign- 
born citizen understand the educational 
opportunities of the local community 
and those which the state offers; laws 
governing compulsory education, child- 
labor, naturalization, opportunities for 
work, means of reaching such places, 
the functions of minor courts, banking 
methods, ways of forwarding money. 
rights he may exercise, the duties and 
obligations which he owes to the com- 
munity. According to the report of the 


commissioner of immigration, “the most 
definite attempts to bring this informa- 
tion to the alien adult is through books 
and the free lectures in foreign lan- 
guages by natives of their own coun- 
try; those who have come here un- 
der similar conditions and who, there- 
fore, are able to judge of the desire and 
requirements of the alien.” 

Instruction in civics should be thor- 
ough and constructive and should be 
thoroughly disseminated. Classes, lec- 
tures, books, pamphlets dealing with 
this subject—all perform a useful pur- 
pose and surely the public library is 
the agency that ought to definitely deal 
with this important phase of the edu- 
cation of the adult in the community. If 
public libraries would thus extend their 
usefulness and would put correct infor- 
mation—unprejudiced, unbiased—in the 
way of the foreigner, there would, at 
election time, be fewer scheming poli- 
ticians to lead foreign-born citizens by 
the nose and unprincipled demagogues 
would find fewer listeners to their paid 
harangues. The “foreign vote’ would 
more likely become a thing of the past 
when, through the agency of an un- 
biased public institution, information 
could be secured Ly the foreign-born citi- 
zen who heretofore has been altogether 
too much exploited by the politician 
with adulterated arguments. At elec- 
tion time we always get very excited 
and heated about the vote of the so- 
called “foreign element” and the igno- 
rance displayed by him, particularly 
when our candidate fails to win, but all 
the rest of the time we do not raise 
a finger to remove the conditions that 
prejudice his vote, if prejudice it be. 

If we are to make ideal Americans 
of the foreigners, let some other agency 
than the professional politician train the 
citizen of foreign birth and let that 
agency be the free public library. If 
we are to unite the foreign-born citi- 
zens with all that is worthy in the 
native-born white, let us choose the 
library to be 


The Sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold _ transmute. 
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An Inaccurate Volume 


Editor of Pusiic Lipraries: 

I should like to call attention to 
the unusual number of mistakes found 
in Patterson’s College and school di- 
rectory. We subscribed for it for sev- 
eral years, but found in the next to the 
last issue so many gross mistakes, both 
of omission and commission, that we 
did not buy the last issue. I should 
be glad to know if others have found 
it unreliable. 

Rosert Kk. Suaw, Librarian. 

Public library, Worcester, Mass. 





Stones Instead of Bread 


Editor Pustic Lrprarigs: 

While I have ‘always fully appreciat- 
ed the story of the man who classified 
liars in three groups, viz: the ordinary 
liar, the liar, and the statistician, I could 
not help feeling taken aback by the cir- 
culation figures given in the January 
Bookman on page 657 and _ following. 
According to the same, the recent speci- 
men of American belles-lettres, “When 
a man marries,’ by Rinehart, published 
by that fountain of culture in the Cen- 
tral West, Bobbs-Merrill, is one of the 
popular attractions in the foremost li- 
braries. In the following it appears 
to be absolutely the leader: New York 
City, Birmingham, Ala., Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Va., St Louis, Toledo, Ohio. 
In several other libraries it is running 
second or third. Such an institution 
as the New Orleans (La.) public li- 
brary is making a good run with inno- 
cent “Ann Veronica.” The library 
is away behind! We do not have either 
of the items. 

I appeal to you, as a judge of wis- 
dom and high standing, if there is any 
justification or reason for supplying 
such books in public libraries, when ser- 
mons innumerable appear in library lit- 
erature and are regularly delivered at 
various gatherings in regard to book 
selection, raising of standards, etc. 

LIBRARIAN. 





Frederick M. Crunden 


O friend of many dear remembered hours, 

Rich with a rare simplicity whose powers 

Strengthened your days for deeds of noble 
use; 

Would that your journey to the other life 

Unmixed with pain, unmarred of mental 
strife, 

Were rid of this sad lingering abuse. 

Loved by a people for the work you've 
done, 

Honored and praised for signal victory won, 

Oh! gentlest, kindest, tenderest and best, 

Thy memory will live on in every heart 

That knew your virtues and the noble part 

That marked your service clear above the 
FEST. 

When, in the dawning of another life 

You have forgot the cloud, the pain, the 
strife, 

Heaven will make plain the meaning of this 
test. 

W. M. CHAUVENET. 
St Louis, Mo., November, 1909. 





Travel Arrangements for Brussels 
Library Congress 


F. W. Faxon, travel secretary of the 
A. L. A., has completed arrangements 
with the Bureau of University Travel, 
by which the latter agrees to carry out 
the plans as to route and accommoda- 


‘tions for the entire party attending the 


International congress of librarians at 
Brussels, August 28-31. The steamer 
Vaderland of the Red Star line, sailing 
from New York, August 6, has been 
chosen as the official steamer. The 
company has consented to reserve as 
large a number of berths as desirable 
and it is hoped that the demand will 
be such that the entire first cabin ac- 
commodations on the steamer may be 
chartered. The cost for the trip will be 
$385. 

The cost includes all necessary ex- 
penses of travel and sightseeing except 
laundry and fees on the steamers. A 
deposit of $1o is required to reserve 
a berth, which may be withdrawn if 
change of plan should occur. 

The booking will be closed shortly. 

Address all inquiries to Bureau of 
University Travel, Trinity place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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And now comes the indomitable 
J. C. D. and his co-worker The 
Librarian, with the delectable Mr. Kent, 
and calmly announce that together, 
these three conceived and brought forth 
Jared Bean and his almanac. Well, it 
was cleverly done, is good fun, pleases 
the authors and the New York Sun, 
and hurts nobody in the reading! 

A regrettable going—It is a lament- 
able thing that owing to lack of finan- 
cial support Street’s Pandex of the 
News was compelled to suspend pub- 
lication. It is conservative to say that 
there should have been 5000 library 
subscriptions to this work. Hardly any- 
thing else can supply the value of this 
work as a reference tool. 

Many librarians excused themselves 
from subscribing by saying they could 
not afford to take it, yet on a safe esti- 
mate it might be said that 90% of 
those who said they could not afford to 
take the Pandex, use several times the 
cost of subscription in the time con- 


sumed searching for information which 
Pandex currently supplied, and each 
succeeding year would have increased 
the value of the work of past years. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the 
policy of “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” which is the policy of many 
library boards, will come to an end in 
some not distant day, especially in rela- 
tion to those things that affect a saving, 
not of dollars and cents primarily, but 
of the nervous force and mental energy 
of the library workers, by providing 
tools and material with which the lat- 
ter may come within hailing distance, 
at least, of joy in their labor. 

An honest book-seller—It has been 
generally contended by those who have 
unwisely advanced the price of books 
for library use that the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of public libraries 
had decreased the sale of books by 
book-sellers. 

A took-seller in Leavenworth, Kan., 
who deserves to be commended, said 
recently in a public interview in regard 
to the library of that town, that it 
had really been the making of a good 
book business there. He spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“It is surprising how it stimulates 
business. The new books usually come 
to the library late and are in great de- 
mand and many who cannot wait come 
downtown and buy the books they want. 
The public library purchases are the 
cheapest and best advertising we get. 
There is no doubt the library creates 
an army of book lovers. People who 
had no use for books before become 
great readers and buy good books.” 


An appreciation of the cataloger—The 


Toronto public library, under the man- 
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agement of Librarian George H. Locke, 
is extending its usefulness and gaining 
the interest and appreciation of the pub- 
lic, particularly since its removal into 
the new building. One of the new fea- 
tures is the publication of a bulletin of 
its books. In commenting on this latter 
work the Toronto Globe editorially 
shows an appreciation of the work of 
the library that is not widely preva- 
lent in newspaper circles. After 
pointing out the value of the par- 
ticular number of the bulletin the 
editorial says: 

The catalog is of that class of works al- 
ways consulted in the haste that makes ap- 
preciation impossible. It is information with 
regard to information, and is consequently 
approached only under the spur of necessity. 
It must require abundant courage and deter- 
mination to work that others may find the 
road to knowledge easy, and to look for no 
public recognition or even thought except 
when tlhe inevitable mistake slips through. No 
explorer ever saw a new island or channel 
with greater joy than that of the searcher 
who discovers an error in a-catalog. Per- 
haps it is hailed as a proof that the cata- 
log, in spite of its uncompromising alpha- 
betical regularity, is the work of someone 
who, though unknown, must have a_ full 
measure of human qualities.” The gramma- 
rian who wore out his life that literature 
might be unfolded to others has been ac- 
corded his tribute by Browning, and some 
day in a humbler vein full justice may be 
done to the library cataloger. 

Special libraries— There is “food for 
thought” in the address of President 
Bostwick before the American library 
institute in regard to the special field 
of work of libraries placed in close 
proximity to each other. Notable in- 
stances of duplication of material and 
work, and exclusion of work particu- 
larly, are seen in many capitals, where, 
instead of occupying new territory 


where no one works, libraries are dupli- 
cating material and efforts of each 
other. 

The state library, the public library 
and the library commission in one 
capital are all furnishing the same 
class of material to general readers, 
and judging from their reports, none 
of them is specializing in any line. 

An editorial in the Boston Transcript 
on the Massachusetts state library utters 
some sane doctrine, which could be 
borne in mind with profit in other lo- 
calities besides Boston. ‘ 

Referring to the need of better refer- 
ence facilities for members of the leg- 
islature, which depends greatly on more 
space being added, the editorial says: 

It is extremely important at this stage in 
the library’s history that it should be de- 
veloped with simplicity and common sense. 
The time has long passed when every li- 
brary should aim to get and to hold the 
largest possible number of books. Specializa- 
tion is the order of the day. Some recog- 
nition of the living and the dead among 
books should also be made. Perhaps at cer- 
tain capitals the State library will best serve 
its mission as a comprehensive collection of 
books, but this is not the case here. With 
the Harvard library, the Boston public li- 
brary, the Athenzum, the Social law library, 
the Historical Society’s library, besides other 
collections of books reasonably accessible, 
no great general library should be built 
up in the state house. To gather one 
would necessitate eventually a new building 
for its exclusive use and an expensive corps 
of assistants. Only such a collection of 
books should be maintained as will be of 
practical working use to the lawmakers and 
others connected with our State government. 
A good-sized fraction of the contents of 
the present library ought to go to the auc- 
tion rcom, or be sold by private treaty to 
some cther library. Readjustments of books 
and of facilities should in the interests of 
economy and common sense be designed 
with this specialized need in view. 
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Some Notable Books Discussed 


At the recent meeting of the New 
Jersey library association at Prince- 
ton, (O. 27, ’og), advantage was taken 
of the splendid opportunity of securing 
the attendance and assistance of mem- 
bers of the faculty of Princeton univer- 
sity whose contributions could not fail 
in being of special value in library serv- 
ice. In the book symposium in charge 
of Mrs S. C. Fairchild, papers by Dr 
Van Dyke, Dr Richardson, Dr Har- 


din Craig and Mr Whittlesey were 
given on the several works  in- 
dicated. It is to be regretted that 


space will not permit the inclusion 
of the papers in their entirety, and it 
is specially regrettable that the per- 
sonality of the authors cannot be 
transmitted. 


The reader, the book and the library 
Dr Henry Van Dyke, Murray professor of English 
literature, Princeton university 

After a few pleasant words of in- 
troduction, Dr Van Dyke called at- 
tention to the threefold subject of 
his address, saying that it comprised 
three topics closely related yet re- 
quiring separate consideration; more- 
over that these topics were in the 
proper logical and_ chronological 
order, 

The reader is placed first because 
he is of primary importance.  Al- 
though the book is of great antiquity, 
the reader existed before it, else it 
never would have been made. It was 
because he knew how to read that the 
author put his writing into portable 
form so that the reader could carry it 
around with him, be it to the North 
Pole or into the wilds of Africa. In 
the connection of book and reader 
there is. as elsewhere, no such thing 
as art for art’s sake. Books are art 
for the reader’s sake. Literature ex- 
ists for the good of man. One function 
of the college is to develop the stu- 
dent into a reader; to cultivate in 
him the ability to read intelligently 
and a taste for the best books. Pro- 
fessor of literature is not a good 
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title. Literature may be a _profes- 
sion. But no professor can teach it. 
The most that a man can hope to do 
in this direction is to be a successful 
teacher of reading. 

The reader needs not only the abil- 
ity to absorb the writings of others, 
but also the power of personal ob- 
servation and reflection as a prepara- 
tion for reading. It is real contact 
with nature that both awakens and 
refines. If we are to appreciate Wal- 
ton’s Angler, or White's  Selborne, 
or Richard Jeffries, or John Bur- 
roughs, or the poetry of such men as 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son, and Browning, the delightful 
habit of reading must be supplement- 
ed by the wholesome exercise of ob- 
serving nature and of thinking for 
one’s self. It is failure to develop 
this personal observation and _ reflec- 
tion that helps to produce the poor 
reader. The unthinking mind merely 
absorbs; and it becomes necessary 
that it should be stirred and startled 
by clever phases, unreal incident, and 
lurid description. Thus the poor 
quality of the average “best seller” 
is a resultant of the dullness of the 
average reader. When we have good 
readers who know good books and 
are not afraid to ask for them, we 
shall have gone far to secure a bet- 
ter quality of literature. 

In speaking of the book, Dr Van 
Dyke referred to its description as 
“food for the mind.” This definition 
is not altogether exact, but it serves 
to point out a useful analogy. As 
care should be taken about the diet, 
even so must care be exercised in the 
reading of books. Some books are 
not good food; or, though good in 
themselves, are liable to be harniful 
if taken in too large quantities. Thus 
many readers are apt to overinduige 
in fiction. A class has sprung up who 
may be termed “newspaper gluttons.” 
And there are readers of depraved 
minds, who skim through the pages 
merely to seize upon the unsavory 
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morsels. In contrast to this unwhole- 
some side are the effects of good 
books. Such books are the writings 
which, be they fiction or biography, 
portray truly human character. Here 
may be found insight, sympathy, the 
separation of the essential from the 
non-essential. | Such are, also, works 
which throw light on social condi- 
tions of the past or present, which 
widen the reader’s horizon, and re- 
veal to him the life of the nine-tenths 
of humanity of which he can know 
but little. And such are, finally, the 


books which reveal ethical truth, 
which open the moral windows of 
the reader’s soul. 

Continuing with the analogy, Dr 


Van Dyke likened the library to the 
pantry where the food is stored. No 
house is complete without its book 
room, and no town should be consid- 
ered complete without its public li- 
brary. In the public libraries should 
be stored books both classic and 
current, books of general knowledge, 


and books of reference; and each 
town library should be a_- special 
storehouse of local history. Over 


such a library should preside a li- 
brarian to whom is given a threefold 
function. He should be a keeper and 
preserver of books, which is the li- 
brarian’s art: he should prepare and 
manipulate the apparatus for making 
the books available to the reader, 
which is the librarian’s science; and 
he should be the friendly guide te 
bring the reader into touch with the 
wealth of written lore, which is the 
librarian’s philosophy. 


Franciscanism, new and old 
Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian Princeton uni- 
versity library 

The three books about which I have 
been asked to talk, though their titles 
sound learned, are all books written 
for the general reader, not for the 
scholar. They are all, in their pres- 
ent forms, twentieth century works 
and each achieved a certain distinc- 
tion, in a too limited circle, at once 
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on publication. By an interesting co- 
incidence all three have more recent- 
ly had the seal of approval set to 
them through publication in a second 
edition. All of them well deserve 
this revival, for all are excellent. My 
trilogy today is therefore a tri-eulogy 
—with, however, a_ single qualifica- 
tion and certain distinctions which 
will appear. 

The books in question are Walsh’s 
The thirteenth, greatest of centuries; 
Coulton’s From St Francis to Dante; 
and Carmichael’s John William 
Walshe. One of these is history, one 
biography, and one fiction. One gives 
the setting of the time of St. Francis, 
one is the true life history, written 
chiefly by himself, of a follower of 
St Francis, born before the Saint’s 
death, and one is the fictitious life 
history of an imaginary follower writ- 
ten at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It should appear from what 
is to be said of these three books 
that, admirable as the first two are, 
each in its way, and in spite of the 
paradox, the fiction is, on the whole, 
even better history than either of the 
others, and if you wish to know St 
Francis as he truly was historically, 
you shall find him better in the ficti- 
tious John William Walshe than in 
the real Salimbene, who knew well 
those who had known St Francis 
well, or even in the short chapter of 
the best popular history of these 
times—for such the book first to be 
noticed surely is. 

Walsh’s “The 


thirteenth, greatest 


of centuries,’ is the reworking of 
lectures prepared for the Catholic 
Summer school. Its author is dean 


of the Fordham Medical school. The 
book is distinctly and painstakingly 
written for popular reading, shorn of 
all disquieting footnotes and most 
other outward signs of scholarship 
which might lead a suspicious reader 
to guess the horns and hoofs of learn- 
ing. It is nevertheless scholarly, in 
a real sense, and possibly in as deep 
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a sense as could be expected in so 
wide-reaching a work. Its chief value 
lies in its comprehensive simple grasp 
of a whole great epoch. Perhaps the 
author is not wholly convincing in 
his main thesis that the thirteenth is 
“greatest of centuries.” | Something 
might be said, at least, for the cen- 
tury of Jesus Christ. He does, how- 
ever, bring out very significantly the 
lesson that general world-evolution 
does not necessarily mean that we 
as twentieth century individuals are 
greater than our thirteenth century an- 
cestors. 

And the book is not only scholarly 
and comprehensive, but it is readable. 
Its style does not have the distinction 
of Carmichael or the naturalness of 
Salimbene, but it is good enough to 
make clear the facts and often good 
enough to be interesting in itself, 
apart from its facts. Its treatment 
of the religious side is almost too 
carefully pruned to give a right view 
of the century, but as most books err 
in the other direction, this is almost 
a virtue. On the other hand its ac- 
count of popular education, the uni- 
versities, arts, arts and crafts, books, 
libraries and literature, commerce, 
charity and constitutional progress 
are such as will be hard to find else- 
where. Altogether it is just the kind 
of a book that every student of the 
Middle Ages has wished to have writ- 
ten for the general reader. 

Coulton’s book covers nearly the 
same period as that of Walsh, 1226- 
1288, but his point of view as to that 
century is in striking contrast to that 
of Walsh. To him the thirteenth is 
of little account compared with the 
twentieth. The progress of the past 
is, he says, “an earnest of far greater 
progress in the future.” “Dante and 
St Francis are great,” he says, “only 
as they anticipate the world that is 
to be.” Poor Dante and poor St Fran- 
cis! It is a pain to feel how much 
greater we of the twentieth century 
are than you are, but it is not your 
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fault, you could not help it; you were 
born so long ago. 

In scope too this book is very dif- 
ferent from Walsh’s book. “From 
St Francis to Dante,” is the history 
of one man. It is nothing more nor 
less than an abridgment of Salim- 
bene’s autobiography with running 
commentary connecting the large se- 
lections from the author’s own words. 

Coulton’s own contribution, through 
this commentary, is by no means 
small, for through it, a source has 
been converted into a book for gen- 
eral reading, eliminating much _ that 
is uninteresting and some which is 
not quite fit to print, and on the other 
hand, working in much historical quo- 
tation. Truth to tell, it might have 
been better still if the redactor had 
turned his abilities wholly to con- 
necting up his selections. When he 
wanders afield, it is generally with a 
chip on his shoulder, in the name not 
of impartiality, but of counterpoise to 
alleged Roman Catholic partiality. 
This attitude is never graceful and is 
inexcusable in a book for popular 
reading, but in spite of it the book is 
on the whole one of very great in- 
terest to the moderately serious reader 
and, so far as it is in the words of 
Salimbene, it gives a picture of such 
as no writing about it by later his- 
torians can possibly give, for Salim- 
bene is one of the great human docu- 
ments of all the centuries and the 
most real account of human ijiving as 
it was in the thirteenth century that 
there is—albeit, an account of only 
one phase of that life. 

Carmichael’s John William Walshe 
takes us from the thirteenth to the 
twentieth century, but at the same 
time it takes us back beyond the 
rather degenerate Franciscanism of 
Salimbene to St Francis himself. 

This is a book that I have often 
had the pleasure of introducing to 
friends who are sensitive to the deli- 
cate and exquisite in literary enjoy- 
ment. In a way perhaps it belongs 
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to the caviar literature—like Pater or 
Gosse’s “Secret of Narcisse,” and that 
sort of thing. It is certainly far 
enough from any of the current pre- 
scriptions for best sellers and no one 
without some taste for the select and 
universal in literature will be ex- 
pected to enjoy it. Nevertheless one 
hesitates to think that there is not a 
rather large public for the book, if it 
and its public could only meet, for it 
has not only delicate literary charm, 
but it has a very similar. religious 
charm and a high measure of that 
sympathy with Italy which interests 
so many. To this must be added, in 
this gathering of librarians, the fact 
that its hero is a librarian, ‘a bibliog- 
rapher and a paleographer and the 
farther fact that it performs at points 
the extraordinary literary feat of pre- 
senting bibliography with literary touch. 

The religion of the book too is as 
far from the religion of the Y. M. C. 
A., the Christian Endeavor and the 
Institutional Church as its literature 
is from Conan Doyle, but both relig- 
ion and literature are sane. Walshe 
is a modernized St Francis—astonish- 
ingly and cleverly the real thing—but 
one does not have to be pious or 
even religious in order to enjoy the 
portrait. He need only have that 
sense of harmony in human character 
and experience which we call literary 
taste or feeling. Incidentally the 
book has a very cleverly introduced 
system of popular education in the 
forms and practices of the Roman 
Catholic church and a few faint Prot- 
estant souls may fear that it paints 
that church in too winsome a light; 
but most candid readers who know 
anything of the many Protestant mis- 
conceptions of the Catholic church 
of the present day will welcome this, 
even if, or even because, it is in ef- 
fect an artistic special plea for that 
church. 

The work is fiction in the form of 
biography and with a strong  biblio- 
graphical flavor. It is the story of an 
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English Protestant lad with a stern 
father, a sentimental mother, and the 
spirit of St Francis. At home he sur- 
reptitiously reads all sorts of mystical 
writers, at school he surreptitiously 
experiences a Methodist revival and 
both at home and at school they try 
to thrash pious nonsense out of him 
with a rod. Finally he runs away to 
Italy, is made a librarian and son and 
finally son-in-law to Lord Frederick 
Markham. His wife dies, one son be- 
comes a Jesuit, worshiped as a saint 
by the common people; the other 
son becomes biographer of his father, 
recounting his austerities and the 
beauty of his life and death. He also 
prepares for publication his father’s 
Life of St Francis, his “wonderful” 
bibliography of the Franciscan order 
and other works. It is a book of real 
literary, religious, bibliographical and 
irenic distinction and deserves a wider 
reading than it has so far had. 

These three books taken together 
leave one with the impression that 
whether Mr Walsh is right or not 
as to the thirteenth century, he has 
at least put Mr Coulton in the wrong. 
Dante and St Francis are great not 
as foothills leading up to the high 
mountains of the twentieth century in 
which we dwell, as Mr Coulton seems 
to think, but as huge peaks which the 
gathering together, at a certain time, 
at one point, raised unapproachably 
above the slightly rolling prairies of 
average humanity. 

If Mr Coulton is to make wholly 
good his thesis against Mr. Walsh, 
he must at least produce shortly, one 
that is greater than Moses or Homer, 
Dante or Shakespeare, St Francis or 


Jesus Christ. ; 
Faust 


Dr Hardin Craig, preceptor in English, Prince- 
ton university 


In “Faust,” by Stephen Phillips and 
J. Comyns Carr (The Macmillan Co., 
1908), we see little of Dr. Faustus 
of Wittenberg. The medizevalism of 
Marlowe and Goethe and their super- 
stition are wanting. Their theology 
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has been tampered with. The Goeth- 
ean Faust philosophy forms a_ thin 


framework to the piece; but of the 
mighty struggle of the soul for re- 
demption, which characterizes both 
Faustus and Faust, there is almost 
nothing. The book in hand therefore 
does not lead you into the wide field 
of Faust literature. Phillips and Carr 
have, as they say, “freely adopted” 
Goethe’s “Faust.” In point of fact 
they have followed very closely the 
Margaret story from Part 1, changed 
it in a few particulars to make it 
dogmatically less unwieldy, and have 
given it Goethe’s denouement from 
Part 2— 

Das Ewig-weibliche 

Zieht uns hinan 


“cc 


Faust’s soul has been sped “on a 
nobler flight,” and Mephistopheles 
finds again that to will evil is to work 
good. 

The authors have not, however, 
merely repeated the love-story; they 
have given it a better dramatic form. 
Phillips is always effective in the pres- 
entation of simple human feeling, and 
Goethe is most adequately rendered 
in scenes where that prevails, those 
between Margaret and her brother, 
between Margaret and the group of 
girls, and between Faust and Mar- 
garet in the prison. Moreover, his 
best work is, as usual, in blank verse. 
The famous lyrics, except when they 
follow Bayard Taylor, are poorly ren- 
dered. The earlier introduction of 
Valentine and the amplification of his 
part is an interesting change in struc- 
ture. But the most important altera- 
tion in plot is in the treatment of 
Walpurgis Night. The chaotic im- 
mensity and power of Goethe’s pic- 
ture is gone, but the scene neverthe- 
less is very skillfully interwoven with 
the main plot. Phillips and Carr have 
Faust restored to youth in the 
Witches’ kitchen. 

The Witch’s fee is to be collected 
later. On the tap of Brocken, Mephis- 
topheles calls up, with the Witch’s 
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aid, the spirits of Helen of Troy, 
Cleopatra and Messilina, as in Mar- 
low’s “Faustus,” he calls up Helen: of 
Troy. Then, as a cynical payment 
for her gift, the Witch displays to 
Faust the vision of Margaret in 
prison. 

Finally, at the end of the play, is 
the gratuitous effort to escape mediz- 
val theology. You learn from the 
lips of Mephistopheles himself that 
if he had won the soul of Faust, it 
was no matter for hell-fire. Faust 
would have become his messenger of 
sii, a sort of errand-boy, flying hither 
and thither through the world whis- 
pering evil to tempted souls. To rob 
Marlowe's _ stately fiend, or even 
Goethe’s Mephisto, of his flaming hell 
is hardly giving the devil his dues. 


Notes on some books in American history 
and politics 
Walter L. Whittlesey, instructor in history, 
Princeton university, N. J, 

History of the U. S. (2v. to 1760), Ed- 
ward Channing, Ma¢millan, 1906, 1908. 

As others see us, John Graham Brooks, 
Macmillan, 1908. 

U. S. as a world power, Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Macmillan, 1908. 

Constitutional government in 
Woodrow Wilson, Columbia 
Press, 1908. 


the U. S,, 
University 


In calling attention to this group 
of books as worth the while of the 
intelligent reader it is perhaps allow- 
able to attempt a statement of their 
essential quality. History and_poli- 
tics, as we now understand these 
studies, are efforts to comprehend and 
explain living conditions as such. The 
historian or political scientist is in 
professional honor bound to face the 
facts and to set them forth without 
consideration of his own prejudices— 
as far as may be. A “scholar” who 
sets out to “prove” something is al- 
most a contradicition in terms and 
should be banished to some limbo 
for the ghosts of logic. Neither are 
these subjects questions of fact mere- 
ly. You can no more represent the 
eighteenth century or the U. S. sen- 


> 
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ate by adding one fact to another 
than you can represent the “arched 
and bannered woodlands” of June by 
piling up seasoned timbers, twigs, and 
dead leaves. These are evidences, but 
they do not constitute a -forest. Not 
that either of these topics is or was 
a rose-garden, but that both must 
be considered as living or the truth 
of them is not had. Finally, when 


using the facts to get at the reasons. 


for living things, one must raise the 
question, “What is fact?” An issue 
in respect to which many of the older 
writers seem to have felt no doubt 
whatever. The modern position is 
well stated by James Harvey Robin- 
son in dictum that “our historical 
knowledge must forever rest upon 
scattered and highly precarious data, 
the truth of which we have no means 
of testing.” 

It is worth while then in these sub- 
jects to turn readers to books whose 
authors, conscious of the necessary 
imperfections of their sources, have 
faced the facts in a sincere effort to 
reveal the living truth. From this 
standpoint it is submitted, the above 
group may be found of value. 

Prof. Channing’s History is to be 
completed, let us hope, in six vol- 
umes, and will embody the gains of 
his lifelong work as a scholar and 
director of research-students so far 
as his publishers do not scant him of 
space. The two volumes published 
give-a moving account of how and 
why men went upon the enterprises 


that resulted finally in the founda- 
tion of what are now the Eastern 
states. You are made to realize what 


a shadow-show of rumor and_ hearsay 


some of this “knowledge” is; e g, 
the exploits of the Northmen = and 
Amerigo Vecpucci, that. man of 


names, or “Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,” the contract that lacked a 
McNichol. Literature is not called 
in to paper over the cracks in the 
historical edifice. On the other hand, 
you are constantly surprised at the 
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facts massed in support of general 
statements as when the Middlesex 
court records are called in to show ex- 
actly what were the barbarities of Eng- 
lish “justice” in the early seventeenth 
century. There is humor also, though 
of a quiet, rather grim sort, as when 
we are told of Blackbeard that “he 
had 14 wives, of whom he per- 


-sonally throttled only three.” As the 


pages turn, you realize the life of the 
times and see the people of those 
days going about the coasts busied 
in various matters, some of which 
have molded the future that we know. 
Our early history is revealed rather 
than told and the reader lays hold 
on life, not letters, 

Mr. Brooks’ essay is 
what visitors have 
from 1791 to 1906. Every decade is 
represented, every great nation of 
Europe, every shading of temper, 
bile, and prejudice, and every variety 
of investigation from one who found 
our squash to be “the pulp of the 
pumpkin” to one who saw the Amer- 
ican financier as “an unproductive 
brain that lays snares.” The cheer- 
ful part of it is that of these hundred 
critics he is able to say on page 345 
“there is scarcely a volume which 
does not directly or indirectly, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, bear witness to 
this slow rise in the social sensitive- 
ness and in social purpose to free our- 
selves from industrial and _ political 
tyrannies.” ‘The reader not only sees 
the changing life of our country as 
it has appeared to capable lookers-on, 
but he is enabled to see that it signi- 
fies something more than prosperity, 
exports and the Republican party. 

It is a truism accepted of all men 
that the United States has become 
a world power in the last 12 years. 


a résumé of 
thought of us 


Professor Coolidge shows us _ how 
and why it happened and_ enables 
us to understand what it means. 


Treating first of what he believes to 
be the bottom facts of our nation’s 
polity, from ideals to economics, the 
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author proceeds to indicate the posi- 
tion that America, so endowed, has 
taken in the shifting maze of inter- 
national relations that constitute the 
modern world politics. It is helpful 
reading for those imbued with the 
cycle of ideas that find outward ex- 
pression in votes for protective tar- 
iffs, for those believing with “Uncle 
Joe,” that our country is sort of an 
airtight, self-sufficient arcanum of the 
liberties. The author has his lighter 
moments, as in noting the national 
belief that the progress of other coun- 
tries, in contrast to ours, “has been 
marked by unscrupulous — rapacity ;” 
but they are not numerous. Professor 
Coolidge concludes by quoting a prom- 
inent graduate of Harvard, now tran- 
sient in Africa, that,—‘‘we shall play 
a great deal in the world. All that 
we can decide is whether we shall play 
it well or ill.” 

In some lectures delivered at 
Columbia in March and April, 1907, 
Dr Woodrow Wilson gave a fresh 
and interesting account of the char- 
acter and operation of our national 
government. These, as published. are 
in no sense a substitute for such a 
treatise as that of Bryce. The ref- 
erence of the “signing” of Magna 
Charta grieved at least one student 
of history, and other minutize might 
be caviled at, but any careful reader 
will find the volume helpful in en- 
abling him to get a living idea of our 
nation’s politics, in seeing how our 
institutions, after all, are dependent 
upon men and exist vitally as ordered 
relations between men. It would 
need more space to tell of the charm 
of the style and its easy breadth of 
view—qualities not common in writ- 
ings on politics. 

Interest is, of course, subjective 
and personal, but the reviewer finally 
believes these books to be eminently 
readable and even entertaining. Taken 
together, they give a comprehensive 


view of our country’s origins; the 
development of foreign opinion §re- 
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specting us; our present position 
among the powers of the world; and 
the present balancing and interaction 
of motives and forces by which we 
achieve and operate a national politi- 
cal system. Such knowledge is sure- 
ly worth obtaining from the writings 
of men actuated by the principles of 
modern scholarship. 





Early American Libraries 


At the winter meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts library club, Dr Austin 
Baxter Keep of Columbia university 
presented a paper on “Early -Ameri- 
can libraries, their founders and their 
patrons,” beginning with the early li- 
braries in Boston. A summary of the 
address by Recorder Forrest of the 
club is as follows: 

No sketch of literary Boston would, 
of course, be held complete without 
mention of Harvard college, for to 
Americans in general the two are 
virtually identical. The death of the 
Rev. John Harvard, in 1638, is one 
of the earliest landmarks in the his- 
tory of American libraries, through 
his familiar bequest of all his more 
than 300 books and one-half of his 
property toward the support of this 
collection. Of this nucleus of the 
great Harvard library of today, but 


one volume, appropriately enough 
“The Christian warfare against the 
Duill, World, and Flesh,” has  sur- 
vived. For nearly a hundred years 


the collection was kept in old Harvard 
hall. According to the printed catalog 
of 1723, the oldest printed catalog 
of a library in America, there were 
then 3000 v. in the collection. 

3ut the Harvard library was not in 
Boston, nor was it a public library. 
It is not surprising to find that Bos- 
ton antedates all other American 
communities in having a public li- 
brary. As early as 1653, Captain 
Robert Keayne bequeathed certain 
books in “Divinitie, Hystory, or Mil- 
letary” for a “Library Gallere for De- 
vines and Schollers to meete in.” The 
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books set apart were to be “not sim- 
ply for show, but properly for use.” 
In 1658, the books were placed in the 
old Town House. In 1674, John Ox- 
enbridge left some books on theology 
and a catalog of the Oxford library 
“to the public library in Boston or 
elsewhere,” as his executors should 
judge best. 

The largest private collection of 
books in the United States was owned 
by Rev. Cotton Mather. Another 
famous collection and one that came 
near to being public, was that of the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, pastor of the 
Old South Meeting-House, 1718-1758. 
When a student at Harvard in 1703, 
he began to collect books, maps, 
newspapers, etc., “either published in 
New England or relating to its his- 
tory and public affairs.” This col- 
lection which he styles his “New 
England library,” he kept in the 
steeple of the Old South church. The 
books are now in the Boston public 
library. 

Dr Keep then spoke of the libra- 
rics outside of New England. The 
earliest mention of a library in New 
York appears in a rare little nook 
published in London in 1698, called 
“Apostolic charity.” Here under a 
tabular arrangement into colonies, 
parishes and churches, ministers and 
libraries, we find mention of one li- 
brary established by Rev. Thomas 
Bray, D.D. Dr Bray was appointed 
by the Bishop of London in 1696, to 
act as “commissary of ecclesiastical 
affairs” in Maryland. He established 
parochial libraries in the various col- 
onies, but they did not meet witi 
much success, as the books were of 
too devotional and churchly char- 
acter to be generally acceptable. 

Rev. John Sharpe, D.D., one of 
Dr Bray’s appointees, came to Ame-- 
ica in 1701, and after brief evangeli- 
cal work in East Jersey, entered upon 
his duties in New York. Ai the 
close of his sojourn in New York, he 
proposed to found a public library 


there, and left his collection of books 
with his friend, Elias Nean, until such 
time as the library should be made 
“secure” by an act of the assembly. 
No measure to establish the library 
by statute seems ever to have come 
betore the Provincial legislature. The 
hooks left by Dr Sharpe are now in 
the New York Society library. 

The third attempt to establish a 
colonial library was made by Rev. 
John Millington, who bequeathed to 
the “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts” all his 
books, which he desired should be 
sent to the plantations in America. 
The books were sent to New York, 
where they were housed in the City 
hall, and became the first public cir- 
culating library in New York City. 

In 1754 the New York Society li- 
brary was established, and in 1757, 
the library at King’s college. In 1763 
the first bookseller’s circulating 1i- 
brary was established by one Darrat 
Noel, but the enterprise languished 
and seems to have been discontinued 
after about a year. In 1774 a sec- 
ond bookseller’s circulating library 
was established by Samuel Loudon. 
This was more prosperous and was 
interrupted only by the Revolution. 

During the Revolution, the libra- 
ries of New York were either burned 
or looted, and their contents ruth- 
lessly scattered to the winds. Though 
proclamations were issued by British 
commanders and by the Hessian offi- 
cers, but a few books were recov- 
ered. 





The library fund should not be con- 
fused with the charity fund, and should 
secure the best possible service. Noth- 
ing will ruin a library more effectually 
than a shiftless, indifferent, unpleasant 
or ignorant librarian. The influence of 
the librarian is as great as that of any 
teacher. She should know books and 
people and have a keen interest in both. 
—Cornelia Marvin. 
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Contrasts in Library Work 


A summary of neighborhood reports of 
Brooklyn public library 


A letter from Miss Witham of 
Greenpoint contained the following sen- 
tence, which expresses the aim of 
this summary of the neighborhood 
reports. “It would be most interest- 
ing to me and so I assume to the 
others, if you would present to us 
extracts from many of the reports il- 
lustrating the most important points 
of variance in patrons, books, nation- 
alities, problems and all the distin- 
guishing features of the work in dif- 
ferent parts of the borough. I often 
feel a keen sense of isolation from my 
fellows in the system and this would 
tend a little, at least, to solidarity of 
feeling, which is, I think, one of the 
things toward which a system (such) 
as ours should aim.” 

To produce 
well worth attempting, is hardly pos- 
sible with the material in hand. For 
not only do the written reports vary 
in treatment of their topics, but some 
include what others ignore, or ignore 
what others include. And _ though 
there is good reason for this, it forces 
this summary to take a form which 
can deal with few conditions from 
the standpoint of all branches and 
must omit some altogether. This 
paper, then, will try to picture briefly 
some of the conditions of Brooklyn 
that affect the library as a whole, 
will mention some of the conditions 
and problems that affect the individ- 
ual branches, but will rely chiefly on 
the exhibit to show how these con- 
ditions are being met and to describe 
any special plan or device that may 
be worth copying. Conditions not 
being adequately met and _ recom- 


mendations for their better treatment, 
though here and there mentioned in 
the reports, must be omitted at this 
time. 

Three general impressions are ob- 
tained by the reading of these re- 
ports, 


three interrelated conditions 


such a résumé, though 
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are emphasized, that confront the li- 
brary as a system: That the amount 
of growth and change taking place 
in Brooklyn is unusual; that Brook- 
lyn has changed from a city of rub- 
ber plants to a city of contrasts; that 
this once provincial city has become 
a cosmopolitan city. It is not long 
since the Saratoga district was chiefly 
farm land. The Ridgewood com- 
munity is comparatively new. Bor- 
ough Park has sprung into exist- 
ence but lately. The Albany Heights 
neighborhood has increased 125 per 
cent in population in five years, and 
the Williamsburg and East New York 
sections have, in 10 years, practi- 
cally changed their whole character. 
The contrast between the districts of 
Flatbush and Bushwick, or between 
Ridgewood and Fort Hamilton, or, to 
take two divisions of one suburb, be- 
tween East and Brownsville, is more 
marked than that between many 
cities. But though the conditions that 
have produced this growth and 
change, and underlie these contrasts, 
are the same ones that have made the 
borough cosmopolitan, and though it 
is easier to enumerate the nationalities 
that are not represented than those 
that are, it should not be inferred 
that Brooklyn is in immediate danger 
of becoming quite as cosmopolitan as 
Manhattan. 

Nineteen different nationalities 
varying from Syrians and Spanish at 
South, to Japanese at Montague and 
Bohemians at Leonard, are alluded to 
in the reports. Eighteen branches re- 
port Italians and foreign-born Jews, 
10 branches report Germans, five 
branches Irish, and five’ branches 
negroes. And _ strangely, one branch, 
Flatbush, does not speak of foreign 
residents at all. That these citizens 
of foreign birth are on the road to 
assimilation is indicated by South, 
which, while reporting Scandinavians, 
Germans, Italians, German Jews, 
French, Spanish and Syrians, states 
that they have not colonized, but that, 
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on the contrary, there is a marked 
community feeling throughout the 
district. 

The presence of borrowers of dif- 
ferent nativities has a marked effect 
on the book problem. But the book 
problem is dependent also upon such 
considerations as the industrial char- 
acter of a district, on whether it is 
isolated or in the heart of the city, 
whether its inhabitants are educated 
or uneducated. And as this problem 
must be a different one for each of 
the 26 branches, its existence can be 
but thus cited, while passing on to 
some of the specific conditions, which. 
while affecting it, are interesting in 
themselves. 

Taking up first some of the socio- 
logical conditions, great contrasts are 
at once encountered. Astral and 
Greenpoint, South Ridgewood and 
Brownsville report a strong commu- 
nity feeling. East speaks of itself as 
seeming “more like a local village 
community than a component part of 
the big city.” Pacific reports no com- 
munity life at all and Fort Hamilton 
reports a decided class feeling be- 
tween the civilians and the army men. 
As to the readers themselves, New 
Utrecht divides its clientele into 4 
classes: the old families, the subur- 
ban home hunters, the foreign ele- 
ment and the floaters who appear 
during the summer. And Tompkin’s 
Park, in the following words, reports 
two distinct sets of juvenile borrow- 
ers. “In summer most of our chil- 
dren come from great distances to 
spend a day in the park and _ inci- 
dentally to get a book. Meantime most 
of the children in the immediate 
neighborhood have gone to the coun- 
try. As fall comes on the poorer 
children leave their cards and stop 
coming to the park, while the win- 
ter contingent come back for their 
books.” Some branches, like Leonard 
and Bushwick, report that the chil- 
dren make up the main body of their 
borrowers. East reports few real 
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adults, while on the other hand, Ma- 
con reports that its readers are nearly 
all adult. Williamsburg declares that 
the library is used by men as much 
as by women; Astral and Greenpoint 
report few women patrons, and Bed- 
ford and Flatbush through the nu- 
merous women’s clubs at hand do 
much work with women. Bedford, with 
its club borrowers, its authors, teach- 
ers, artists, and ministers, with the 
demands made upon it to recommend 
doctors, real estate agents, dress- 
makers, intelligence offices, laundries, 
boarding-houses, restaurants, trained 
nurses, dentists and stores that sell 
snails, seems to resemble in its func- 
tions a general town library. The edu- 
cated and cultured readers using Bed- 
ford, Flatbush and New Utrecht, 
make another contrast with the uned- 
ucated patrons of Pacific and Leon- 
ard, Yet Leonard, just because it 
numbers rag-pickers’ children among 
its borrowers, may be doing far more 
useful work in the end. And for a 
final contrast, picture the untidy shop 
windows in a district like Leonard, 
as compared with Ridgewood, where, 
says Miss Sheldon, “the people have 
the sort of homely sentiment that 
inspires them to keep great bouquets 
of fresh flowers in the shop windows 
along with the beef and pork, (and) 
to train luxuriant ivy in festoons 
among the links of sausages.” 

It would have been interesting had 
each branch reported whether it drew 
borrowers from within the geograph- 
ical boundaries of another branch. 
Montague, of course, draws from all, 
Saratoga and De Kalb seem to com- 
pete in serving those wishing books 
on the useful arts, and though not 
stated, East gets occasional Browns- 
ville borrowers who make the jour- 


ney in the belief that there, the 
chances are better of finding the 
desired book “in.” To determine the 


number of borrowers holding cards 
at several branches, is impossible un- 
der our registration system; but it is 
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certain that teachers and high school 
students generally belong to both the 
branches nearest their homes and 
nearest their work. Many people from 
distant districts, traveling by the 
Long Island R. R., find it convenient 
to belong to the Pacific in addition to 
their home branch; and this branch, 
by the way, like Ridgewood and De 
Kalb, serves borrowers from the Bor- 
ough of Queens. 

That contrasts are found also in 
the administrative problems, is shown 
by the fact that only Astral and 
Greenpoint, East, Brownsville, Pa- 
cific and South make special mention 
of the question of discipline, Browns- 
ville and Bushwick of the registra- 
tion problem, and Saratoga and 
Brownsville of the mutilation prob- 
lem. This does not mean that the 
branches not menticned are entirely 
without these problems; for some al- 
lusions to them are met with and 
we all remembered Mrs. Hartich’s lively 
contribution to the discussion on the 
disciplining of flirtatious couples; but 
it means that a vital problem in one 
district may be of little consequence 
in another. For example, the difficul- 
ty found by Bushwick in making 
brothers and sisters register under 
the exact same surname is not 
known at Bedford; while the worri- 
some demand for the latest novel at 
Bedford is hardly heard at Bushwick. 
Macon reports most of its reading to 
be purely recreational, while Saratoga 
claims that most of its books are 
drawn for study and are actually 
read, as proven by the large number 
of renewals. 

There are two lines of effort which 
are reported by nearly every branch: 
club work and codperation with the 
schools, and one branch, Saratoga, re- 
ports coodperating in addition, with 
a moving picture establishment. Prac- 
tically all the branches either have 
clubs meeting in their buildings, or 
they supply reading lists and books 
to clubs meeting elsewhere. The 





character of the work with the 
schools depends largely, as is seen at 
Bedford, Flatbush and  Williams- 
burg, on the proximity of one of the 
high schools; but the cordiality of 
the relations depends on no _ such 
physical conditions, but more on the 
individual branch librarian and school 
principal. It is true that Pacific re- 
ports one school principal as unfriend- 
ly, and there are others whose friend- 
ship seems lukewarm, but the great 
majority of the reports show that 
the principals and teachers are not 
only friendly, but that the principals 
are glad of the codperation of the 
branches and appreciate the value of 
the library’s help. The Williamsburg 
report, speaking of the relations with 
public schools in 1904, says: ‘Prin- 
cipals and teachers were recommend- 
ing the library and directing the at- 
tention of their pupils to the useful- 
ness of the books in their work” and 
again in speaking of the opening of 
the new building of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. High school, “The principal 
planned to use the public library for 
all school work and also to have the 
school and the library codperate and 
not attempt to duplicate each other 
in their purchases. We feel that the 
plan is working out successfully. -The 
true spirit of coOperation exists be- 
tween the teachers and the library 
staff, and the work as planned by 
the teachers is carried out as success- 
fully as though the work were done 
under one roof.” 

Appreciation of the library and _ its 
importance is indicated again by the 


‘local newspapers, which print book 


lists, library news and sometimes 
take the trouble to accompany the 
text with cuts, as in the case of 
Prospect’s book-plate exhibit. And 
should further proof of the appre- 
ciation of the local work be _ need- 
ed, reports such as those of Astral 
and Greenpoint, Bushwick, Prospect, 
Ridgewood, South, Schermerhorn and 
Williamsburg, to name only a_ few. 
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—with their stories of the commu- 
nities’ pride in the branches and the 
gratefulness of individual borrowers, 
will bear ample testimony. The Pros- 
pect report says: “The South Brook- 
lyn Board of Trade have always 
shown great interest in the library 
and used their influence to have the 
grounds beautified. 
due to their efforts that the grounds 
were improved.” 

Thus do the reports show that de- 
spite the rapid growth and change, 
the contrasts of the cities, severai 
sections and the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of its citizenship, the individual 
branches are keeping pace with the 
changing local conditions, the library 
as a whole by its neighborhood work, 
is connecting itself vitally with the 
life of the city around it and the 
public is beginning to understand the 
work of the library and to value it. 

Leon M. Sorts-Conen. 





The Library Laborer and His Hire 


In answer to a recent inquiry as to 
whether a strong library worker in a 
subordinate position in one of the good 
libraries would be willing to take an- 
other position which would mean hard 
work but more salary, the following 
reply was received: 

“T should be glad to know more of 
the position you mention, if you think 
I could manage it. As you know, I am 
entirely pleased with my work here, and 
am very fond of my associates, etc., and 
I shall never, I hope, work for the pay. 
3ut the point is, I ‘ntend-to work with 
all my heart and ali my mind and ail 
my strength, anyway, because I can’t 
enjoy my work otherwise, and I might 
as well take as much money as I can 
get. I wish the question of salaries did 
not come up so persistently. I was 
much interested in the comparison of 
salaries of teachers and librarians in a 
recent number of Pusric Lipraries. 

““A woman has recently come to live 
at the house where I live. She is a 
teacher of English in the high school, 


It was largely: 


which has 2000 pupils. Her salary is 
$1200 a year. She constantly asks me 
questions about pronunciation. She has 
asked me who Maxfield Parrish was. 
She has asked me who was Celia Thax- 
ter, and a few other questions I might 
mention. Isn’t it rather glaring not to 
know anything about Celia Thaxter when 
teaching English? I do not doubt she is 
well up on things of which I am igno- 
rant, but our associates in the house 
come to me on questions in her line 
rather than to her. She herself refers 
to me. 

“I am first assistant in an important 
department of one of the leading li- 
braries. I am in charge of the depart- 
ment one-half the time. I do the re- 
quired reference work, manage the as- 
sistants, meet the people, etc. I write 
up new books for the papers; write 
stories of interesting collections, special 
collections, for the newspapers; write 
the monthly bulletin and a number of 
other things. A stenographer takes my 
letters, indicating that my time is of 
some importance, but my salary 1s lit- 
tle more than half of that of the 
teacher in English. 

“T know that to be in this library 
is something to be grateful for, and 
I am, but I have no money to pay my 
living expenses, not to mention other 
things, 

“It seems to me there is something 
wrong in the situation. Where is it 
and how can it be remedied? 


Wage of the Skilled Workers 


An item in a Milwaukee daily paper, 
which carries its own comment, set 
forth the announcement of a city civil 
service examination for an assistant in 
the public museum. The qualifications 
demanded of the official are a general 
public school education, a knowledge of 
public museum work, ability as a lec- 
turer and as a researcher into the ar- 
chaics. Salary $40 a month. 

Addendum by the newspaper: Win- 
dow cleaners in the city hall receive 
£60. 
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Classification of the Service in the 
Chicago Public Library 


For the first time in the history of 
the Chicago public library, the staff has 
been graded and an attempt made to 
provide for systematic promotion and 
regulation of service. The fact that 
the salaries of the 200 employes have 
been fixed from time to time by differ- 
ent committees and by different boards 
during the long service of years,-makes 
the difficulty of arranging the plan ap- 
parent, 

The phraseology of the classif.cation 
as applied to the staff has been changed 
to conform to library usage, establishing 
a professional rather than a mere cleri- 
cal standard. As may be readily under- 
stood from the provisions of the system 
of appointment and promotion, the 
present classification seems to work a 
hardship in individual cases where 
members of the staff have given long 
and faithful service, but a starting 
place for better things is now estab- 
lished with the introduction of an effi- 
ciency record and the classification. 

The various classes have been so 
arranged with grading within their 
confines as to furnish a_ consistent 
line of promotion from the lowest 
grade in any one class to the highest 
and thence to the lowest grade in the 
next class. This is true except of the 
class of pages and messengers. 

Five new positions are created in the 
scheme of classification with authority 
to fill them at such time as the necessity 
of the work should demand. These 
are: Director of training class $1500; 
supervisor of work with schools $1500; 
supervisor of home education $1500; 
editor of publications $1620;  super- 
visor of branches $1800. 

The classification of the staff is as 
follows : 

Division AA: 
Librarian—$6000. 
Division G: 

Class 5: 

Assistant librarian—$3300._ 
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Class 4: 
Department heads. 

Positions the duties of which are ex- 
pert and supervisory, requiring spe- 
cial qualifications or recognized expert 
knowledge and experience. 

Grade A—$r500 (during the incum- 
bency of the present head of reg- 
istry department, that position shall 
be rated at $1550). 

B—$1620. 
C—$1800. 
D—$2o040. 
Class 3: 
Senior assistants. 

Positions the duties of which involve 
accountability for the work of others, 
or independent judgment in the ex- 
ecution of specialized or expert 
duties. 

Grade A—$960-$1140. 

B—$1200-$1500. 

Advancement within grades to be 
automatic annually, on the basis 
of seniority and efficiency, as 
follows: A: $960, $1020, $1080, 
$1140; B: $1200, $1260, $1320, 
$1380, $1440, $1500. 

Class 2: 
Junior assistants. 

Positions the duties of which do not 
involve initial responsibility, but 
which require special training, skill 
and fixed responsibility. 

Grade A—$420-$600. 

B—$660-$900. 

Advancement within grades auto- 
matic annually, on the basis of 
seniority and efficiency, as fol- 
lows: A: $420, $480, $540, $600; 
B: $660. $720, $780, $840, $900. 

Class 1: 
Pages. 

Positions involving the performance of 
simple routine duties. Advancement 
automatic annually within grade, 
based on seniority and efficiency as 
follows: $300, $360, $420. 


Department heads shall comprise and be 
graded as follows: 


Grade A—Order. 
Cataloging. 
Registry. 
Schools. 
Training Class. 
Grade B—Periodicals. 
Publications. 
Binding. 
Evening Service. 
Grade C—Circulation. 
Reference. 
Branches. 
Grade D—Stations. 
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In Classes 2 and 3 will be grouped, ac- 
cording to character of work, employes en- 
gaged in the following lines of service 

Class 2, Junior assistants—A: Station 
assistants (male); circulating depart- 
ment, cataloging department, reference 
department assistants; B: Children’s li- 
brarians, branch librarians (sub-branches, 
school branches), reading room _ cus- 
todians, circulating and reference room 
assistants, bindery department assistants, 
catalogers. 

Class 3, Senior assistants—A: Branch lh- 
brarians (for medium-sized branches) ; 
catalogers, general assistants; B: branch 
librarians (larger branches in inde- 
pendent buildings, with a_ staff com- 
prising not less than four persons) ; head 
assistants in charge of document, home 
libraries and art rooms. 





An Old Librarian 
And his supposititious almanack 


I fear that Messrs Dana, Kent and 
Pearson chuckled with ghoulish glee 
when they read the notice of the Old 
Librarian’s Almanack in Pusiic Lipra- 
ries for February.* The Almanack is 
a clever hoax which they foisted upon 
the unsuspecting world of librarians. 
External evidence which has come to 
my notice convicts Edmund _ Lester 
Pearson of the authorship. The copy- 
right of the volume was taken out in 
Mr Pearson’s name and he also put 
his signature at the end of the preface. 
Internal evidence of the book being 
an amusing literary forgery is seen on 
nearly every page. “Jared Bean” is 
a delightful satire on the librarian of 
several generations past. Had he real- 
ly lived and written as he is supposed 
to have done in this publication he would 
have deserved the highest praise as a 
seer. Words are put into his mouth 
which could not have been uttered by 
anyone who had not known of the de- 
velopment in library work which .was 
to characterize the nineteenth century. 
Questions of policy are hinted at which 
were never dreamed of before the or- 
ganization of modern _ librarianship. 
What a delightful satire on “fixed loca- 








[*What must they have felt over the column 
and a half in the New York Sun and two pages 
of The Outlook ?—Ep.] 


tion” is the following in regard to the 
classification of a book: 

Assign it a number which shall corre- 
spond to its Position on the shelf, and shall 
be the next in Sequence from the latest 
Book which you have added, and so let 
them stand in the Order in which they are 
Received. For, surely, if you desire to find 
a number of volumes of Sermons, it will 
be an easy matter for you, recalling when 
they were Purchas’d, to pluck them from 
their several resting-places. 

Or this on book selection, found in 
the calendar among remarks about the 
weather : 

Yourself must judge the books to buy 

And let the vulgar rabble cry. 

Few librarians of the time in which 
Jared Bean was supposed to have lived 
were allowed the privilege of selecting 
any books. The main function of the 
librarian of that day was the custodian- 
ship of the books entrusted to his care. 

The prognostication for December 
22-23 contains a modern slang phrase 
which establishes the modernity of the 
whole beyond dispute: 

Cold weather in excess 
Or J. B. will lose his guess. 

“J. B.” was rather fond of guessing 
about the weather; witness his entry 
under May 2d: “Cloudy and I guess 
rain.” 

By way of frontispiece there is a 
facsimile of what purports to be the 
title-page of the original pamphlet, now 
claimed to be in the possession of the 
“Newburyport antiquarian society,” an 
organization unknown to the postoffice 
authorities and unrecorded in the Car- 
negie handbook of American learned 
Societies and Institutions. This fake- 
simile, with its antique type and discol- 
orations, gives a look of verisimilitude 
to the pot-pourri of fiction and ancient 
library economy, astronomical lore and 
meteorological data, but it also betrays 
the forgery. It purports to have been 
“printed and sold by B. Mecon, at the 
Postoffice in New Haven, 1773.” Would 
anyone grant for a moment that a colo- 
nial printer had a font of Greek type 
similar to the one used in the word 
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Philobiblos on this “old” title-page? 
Of course Charles Evans, compiler 


of the American Bibl'ography, never 
heard of the “original publication” of 
1773, and the Honorable John Stepheny 
Wales, of New York, who was _ sup- 
posed to have owned a second copy 
lacking title-page and covers, is un- 
known to the compilers of biographical 
dictionaries for the simple reason that 
he never lived. Who ever saw a copy of 
Sarah Gilman Bigelow’s “Literary and 
Genealogical Annals of Connecticut,” 
New York, 1870, cited in the preface 
as an authority on the life of the 
author, or Sir Matthew Mahan’s Jearn’d 
book ‘Travels in Spanish Countries, 
1712,” referred to under the month of 
April and given as the source of an 
ultra vituperative warning against book 
thieving? You can search library cata- 
logs and biographical dictionaries in 
vain for traces of either of these 
authors, They, together with Dr 
Simon Bagley” and “Master Caleb 
Pingree,” also quoted in the Almanack, 
are a class with Mr Dana’s “Car- 
delius,” concerning whom see the Na- 
tion for May 27, 1909, where Mr 
Dana confesses that the latter was “a 
child of the imagination; rather, he was 
born of the union of a printer’s com- 
posing-stick and a font of 60-point 
Cheltenham.” Jared Bean must be the 
son of a government job and the city 
of Newark. Enoch Sneed, Matthew 
Gully and Timothy Mason are three 
authorities on library economy in the 
eighteenth century heard of here for 
the first time. 

I understand that Mr Pearson, who 
was formerly connected with the Bu- 
reau of military information in Wash- 
ington as librarian, has given up li- 
brarianship for the delights of creative 
literature. The Almanack would seem 
to justify his Gecision., 

THEODORE W. Kocit. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 12, 1910. 





A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men. 


A. L. A. Proceedings for 1909* 


Like Mark Twain’s literal transla- 
tion of Heine’s Lorelei, this large vol- 
ume undoubtedly comprises all the facts. 
The 342 pages closely filled with print- 
ed matter look as undeniable as a cen- 
sus report. 

The question arises: Do we read this 
immense record as faithfully as we 
should? Is this historization of impor- 
tant matter intermingled with the tiniest 
incidents, likely to reach the minds that 
really thirst for enlightenment on the 
suggestive and useful results of the 
conference? 

As a matter of fact, in finding copies 
of conference reports on the desks of 
librarians we see but too often that 
they are uncut. With many of our 
young people, the bulk of these books 
are against the perusal; and even per- 
sons gray in library service may recol- 
lect numerous important books previ- 
ously left unread, before they take up 
the conference report. 

It is hardly within our competence 
to suggest valid reasons for this condi- 
tion of things. Perhaps the very num- 
ber of papers is disheartening. Per- 
haps, also, the intermingling of impor- 
tant documents and minute details of 
proceedings is a hindrance to a ready 
separation of essentials from unessen- 
tials. 

We assure library workers, how- 
ever, that they had better not shirk 
this volume. Among the many pages 
of monotonous print are found numer- 
ous ideas and facts of permanent value. 
F. P. Hill’s suggestions as to stor- 
age libraries, and Mr Hodges’, on res- 
ervoir libraries, open new views, to 
which Dr Putnam’s remarks on the rel- 
ative value of material, new and sup- 
posedly dead, form an interesting re- 
lief. Again, Mr Dana has a bright 
and wholesome paper on_ book-using 
skill in higher education. Those in- 
terested in the paper and binding of 

*Papers and proceedings of the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the American library asso- 


ciation, held at Bretton Woods, N. H., 1909 
(Bul. A. L. A., Vol. 3, No. 5, p. 119-461). 
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books will find the subject well treated 
by C. Chivers. 

The possible disposition of card cata- 
logs outgrowing the dimensions of 
utility is discussed in a paper by 
C. W. Andrews. This will be read with 
interest by everyone concerned with 
reference service. J. C. M. Han- 
son, in giving a review of the method 
used in the treatment of subject head- 
ings used in the Library of Congress, 
touches upon issues of much importance 
in other phases of reference work. 

Finally, the children’s librarians’ sec- 
tion offers a very complete survey of 
its field of activity. 

We have attempted to point out the 
mest generally important items of the 
conference. Particular details are easi- 
ly found by means of the well pre- 
pared index. 

Let us not, then, abandon this vol- 
ume to the fate of the highly re- 
spected, but unused books! 

3. <i 





Congress on Home Education 


Among the advantages reserved for 
members of the Third International 
Congress on Home Education which 
will take place in Brussels, Aug. 
21-25, 1910, the following may be men- 
tioned : 

All who have paid to francs, either 
to the treasurer of the national or 
local committees, or to the Central Bu- 
reau of the Congress, 44, rue Rubens, 
Brussels, will receive free, eight vol- 
umes containing the papers read at the 
congress and in addition, a ninth vol- 
ume containing a report of all the meet- 
ings and discussions at the congress. 
Moreover those who go to Brussels will 
be entitled to free entrance to the exhi- 
bition. The first advantage alone is 
considerable, since a complete library, 
the most up-to-date that can be had on 
educational subjects, will be received at 
home at a reduced price. After the 
congress, these books will cost 30 francs 
and later, as in former congresses, will 
be held at a premium. 


« 


A Library Meeting in Denmark 


The first general meeting of the li- 
brarians of Denmark was held Aug. 3-4, 
1909, at the national exposition in Aar- 
hus. An interesting feature of this ex- 
position was a modei town on the rail- 
road, with a model free library and 
reading room, organized in full accord 
with the best modern plans, even to the 
extent of open shelves. 

The meeting numbered 147 partici- 
pants: professional librarians, teachers 
and others connected with local libraries 
of varying character and scope. Prof. 
A. S. Steenberg, in his opening address, 
summed up the status of the library 
problem as one that indeed called for 
concerted action. Of the 800 minor 
libraries about 4o pertain to a municipal 
system, the remainder being maintained 
by societies for various interests. Dur- 
ing the decade 1899-1909 the number 
of libraries has increased from 240 to 
688, the total number of books from 
115,000 to 388,000, the total number 
of loans from 307,000 to 940,000. In 
attempting to account for the limited 
use of the books, the speaker pointed 
out that the library methods called for 
a fresh development; that the apathy 
of readers toward interests beyond their 
daily circle of experience must increase ; 
that the libraries are lacking in books 
of timely interest and should exercise a 
more careful selection of their acces- 
sions, and that the organization and 
permanence of existing libraries must 
be perfected far beyond present practice. 

Anna M. Monrad, also, addressed the 
meeting on children’s libraries in Amer- 
ica, pointing out the various means by 
which children are taught to find their 
way to the public library and to seek 
its help toward self-education. She was 
followed by V. Grundtvig, head librari- 
an of the state library in Aarhus, who 
pointed out the desirability of an or- 
ganized education of librarians, and 
emphasized a practical training in a 
library of vigorous activity and live 
relations with the needs of a definite 
community. 
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On the second day of the meeting 
H. O. Lange, librarian-in-chief of the 
Royal library (Copenhagen), discussed 
library conditions outside of the Danish 
capital. He outlined a library system 
including school libraries, local branch 
libraries and traveling libraries, larger 
library centers for the provinces, and 
the national central libraries. Of these 
factors, Denmark already possesses, in 
its national library, in the Copenhagen 
university library and the several large 
provincial libraries, centers that rank 
well with similar institutions in other 
countries. To perfect the system, suit- 
able help is needed from the govern- 
ment and local authorities, and library 
organizers, The speaker pointed out 
that in most towns there is no lack of 
books, but these are not available for 
use; and he outlined a plan for state 
and local cooperation. 

The keynote of this meeting, then, 
was organization, The discussions that 
followed each principal address gave 
evidence of a live interest, which found 
issue in a joint resolution asking the 
government to lend its aid and author- 
ity to the perfection of a library sys- 
tem for the whole country and for the 
people. B. 





A. L. A. Notes 
The meeting at Mackinac Island 


The arrangements for the 1910 meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. on Mackinac Is- 
land are being given careful attention 
and an effort is under way to have one 
of the best meetings ever held. 

Mackinac Island is at the junction of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. There 
is great diversity of scenery in woods 
and clearings, hills and valleys. There 
are a number of caves on the island and 
pleasant walks in every direction. A 
beautiful boulevard encircles the island 
not far from the lake shore. There are 
a number of spots of historic interest, 
inciuding old Fert Mackinac, a battle- 
ground, Indian burying ground, etc. 

There is good boating and splendid 
fishing. The temperature is sure to be 
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comfortable, the usual average for July 
not being over 65 degrees. 

The summer schedule for all boats 
begins on June 20. All boats from 
Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago stop at 
the island. Way steamers meet all 
trains at Sheboygan, St Ignace and 
Mackinaw City. 

The first steamer through the north 
channel will leave Mackinac Island for 
that trip on July 8, affording opportu- 
nity for those who wish to take the trip 
after the conference. 

The Grand hotel will be headquarters 
and will be open to accommodate those 
who arrive from Chicago, June 30. It 
has a capacity of over 800, and the 
maximum rate, one in room, with bath, 
is $3.50. In all rooms where there are 
two persons, separate beds will be fur- 
nished when requested. : 

The Casino at the Grand hotel has 
a seating capacity of about tooo. There 
are several parlors with large enough 
space for section meetings. A. L. A. 
members who wish to remain at the 
hotel after the conference may do so at 
the rate given them during the confer- 
ence. The regular season for tran- 
sients will not begin until July 5. 

There are a number of inexpensive 
but beautiful places for spending va- 
cation, not for from Mackinac, where 
librarians may enjoy real rest and 
comfort before returning to work. 

Secretary Hadley is making an effort 
to increase the membership in the A. 
L. A., in which the assistance of all 
who are interested will be welcome. 
There are 585 libraries with an income, 
according to the Government report, of 
over $2500, which are not members of 
the A. L. A. This is a record that 
needs to be changed. There are also 
131 graduates of the library schools 
who have received positions since Sept. 
I, 1909, and who have not joined the 
A, L. A. “Every librarian is a debtor 
to his profession” and there is small ex- 
cuse for most of those on the pay rolls 
not to lend the support of their mem- 
bership to the A. L. A. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The class of 1910 completed its or- 
ganization in October, electing as pres- 
ident Agnes Goss of Athens, Ga.; 
vice-president, Dagmar Holmes, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; secretary-treasurer, Ger- 
trude Olmsted, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
editor, Randolph Archer, Chapel Hill, 
nN. X.. 

On October 20, the class entertained 
at a reception in honor of Mrs Max 
Howland, formerly Miss Wallace, the 
first director of the school. The occa- 
sion was in the nature of a welcome 
to Mrs Howland, as it was her first 
visit to Atlanta since her marriage two 
years ago, 

In December, Sec. Chalmers Hadley 
of the A. L. A. gave two interesting 
lectures to the class, his subjects being 
“Work of the Indiana library commis- 
sion,” and “Library architecture.” ’ 

Margaret S. Bryan, ‘oo, has been 
appointed assistant in the Tompkins 
Square branch of the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Lieze Holmes, ‘og, has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie library of 
Americus, Ga., to succeed Mary B. 
Palmer. 

Claire Moran, ’07, has been appoint- 
ed assistant in charge of the night 
work in the Carnegie library of Atlanta, 

Mary B. Palmer, ’o9, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Charlotte, N. C., to succeed 
Mrs A. S. Ross. 

Katherine G. Seon, ‘og, has received 
a temporary appointment in the New 
York public library. 

Susan Simonton, ’o7, has been ap- 
pointed organizer of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Barnesville, Ga. 

Louise Smith, ’o8, who has had 
charge of the night work in the Car- 
negie library of Atlanta, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Anne Wallace 
branch library. 

Marion Weaver, ’o9, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Good- 
wyn institute library, Memphis, Tenn. 


ul 


Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 


The winter term of the school is well 
begun. Three new students have been 
enrolled in the class: Dorothea Thomas, 
formerly in the school for one term, re- 
turned to finish her year; Anna May 
Slease, Woman’s college of Baltimore, 
A.B. 1903, Radcliffe college, A.M. in 
history, 1907; Grace M. Starkey, Wom- 
an’s college of Baltimore, A.B. 1909. 

The following is a summary of the 
positions to which former students have 
been appointed during the year closing 
Jan. 31, I9I0: 

Augusta Anderson (special student, 
Illinois), children’s librarian, Public 
library, Seattle, Wash.; Bessie Burn- 
ham, children’s librarian, Apprentices’ 
library, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dorothy E. 
3urrows, librarian, Public library, Ru- 
therford, N. J.; Mary M. Douglas (spe- 
cial student, Pratt), head of children’s 
department, Public library, St Louis, 
Mo.; Helen G. E. Eames, children’s li- 
brarian, Public library, New London, 
Conn.; Annie W. Eastman, children’s 
librarian, Brooklyn public library; Mar- 
jorie F. Farwell, children’s librarian, 
3rooklyn public library; Nora H. Giele, 
children’s librarian, Public library, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Alice G. Goddard, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Washington County 
free library, Hagerstown, Md.; Emma 
M. Goodrich, children’s librarian, Cleve- 
land public library; Caroline S. Greg- 
ory, children’s librarian, Superior, Wis. ; 
Margaret D., Hargrave, assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Seattle, Wash.; Anne E. 
Lilly, children’s librarian, Public libra- 
ry, Burlington, Ia.; Gertrude H. Lock- 
wood, investigator, Child welfare ex- 
hibit, New York City; Agnes Lyall, 
assistant, Public library, Milton, Mass. ; 
Ethelwyn Manning, children’s librarian, 
3rooklyn public library; Emily B. 
Meigs, children’s librarian, Brooklyn 
public library; Irene Moore, children’s 
librarian, Brooklyn public library; An- 
nabelle Porter, assistant in charge of 
work with schools, Public library, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Faith E. Smith (special 
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student, N. Y. S. L.), director of train- 
ing class, Public library, Chicago, IIl.; 
Marion F. Weil, head of children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Madison, 
Wis.; Edna Whiteman, sub-librarian, 
Public library, Chicago, IIll.; Frances 
S. Woodruff, children’s librarian, Cleve- 
land public library. 
FRANCES J. OLcorr. 


Drexel institute 


On January 25, the library class had 
the pleasure of hearing Librarian T. W. 
Koch of the University of Michigan 
lecture on Bookplates. The exhibition 
of specimens from his own fine collec- 
tion enhanced the interest in the lecture. 

On February 1, the new director as- 
sumed office. 

The Alumnal association gave a re- 
ception on Friday evening, February 
11, in the picture gallery of the insti- 
tute, which afforded a pleasant oppor- 
tunity for some of the Drexel graduates 
and the director to become acquainted. 

Among the guests of the Alumnz 
were a number of Philadelphia libra- 
rians. 

Graduates of the school have received 
the following appointments: Emily S. 
Glezen, 1909, librarian of Public li- 
brary, Niles, Ohio. 

Arline Kingsley, 1909, cataloger in 
the Johns Hopkins university library. 

June Ricuarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
University of Illinois 


The senior class of the library school 
is spending the month of February in 
assignment to various libraries through- 
out the state. Their duties began on 
February 7 and will continue for four 
weeks, at the expiration of which time 
the class will meet in Chicago for the 
annual visit to the libraries and book 
stores of Chicago and vicinity. The 
assignment this year is as follows: 

Rockford public library, Bertha M. Schneider. 

Evanston public library, Nelle M. Wilson. 

Oak Park public library, Lucy G. Wilson. 

Chicago public library, J. S. Cleavinger. 


Decatur public library, Margaret C. Wood. 

Joliet public library, Alice L. Blair. 

Champaign public library, Elizabeth S. 
Bryan. : 

The junior class, accompanied by 
Miss Price and Miss Curtis, visited the 
Decatur public library and the James 
Millikin university library on February 
17. The class also visited a local bind- 
ery in Decatur. Later in the year vis- 
its will be made to Danville and Bloom- 
ington. 

New York state library 


Willard Austen, reference librarian of 
Cornell university, gave two lectures in 
the advanced administration course, Jan- 
uary 27. Mr Austen’s subject was 
“University library administration.” The 
lectures were an admirable presentation 
of the peculiarities of administration in 
this type of library and were filled with 
concrete examples of the methods in 
vogue at Cornell. 

Several students especially interested 
in library extension took advantage of 
the opportunity to attend the sessions 
of the Eastern meeting of the League 
of library commissions, February 4-5. 

The annual junior entertainment for 
the seniors this year was a sleigh-ride 
to Rensselaer, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7. A dinner followed the ride. 

The course in administration of 
small libraries began February to. The 
course, which is under the direction 
of Miss Brown, State library organ- 
izer, was opened by Mr Wyer with a 
lecture on “Library finance.” 

F. K. Watter, Vice-Director. 


Pratt institute 


The lectures of the winter course 
were as follows: 


January 11. Miss A. C. Moore. Selection 

of books for children. 

18. Miss Moore. Theory of the 
children’s room. 

25. Symposium. Misses C. W. Hunt, 

25. Symposium. Misses C. W. Hunt, 
Hazel Mulligan, and Agnes 
Cowing, on the Picture-bul- 
letin and Story-telling in li- 
braries. 
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February 1. The Director. Poetry for chil- 
dren. 
8. R. P. Bliss. Commission work 
in general. 
5. Miss F. L. Rathbone, Library 
accounts. 
For the spring, the following have 
been announced: 
March. 1. J. I. Wyer. Government doc- 
uments. 
8, 9, 16, 17. W. R. Eastman, Library build- 
ings, six lectures. 


= 


April. Date unassigned. Zaidee 
Brown. The work of the 
organizer. 

April. | Dates unassigned. Speaker 
unassigned. Book-buying, 
two lectures. 

May. Date unassigned. Miss C. E. 


Burnite. Furniture and _fit- 
tings of children’s rooms. 

The spring visits to libraries will 
be on the New England circuit this 
year, including, in all probability, Al- 
bany, Springfield, Boston, Providence, 
Newport, and Hartford. 

The topics covered in the Survey of 
the Field during the fall and winter 
terms have been: 

The American library association, 
Library periodicals, American and 
foreign, Library commissions, Library 
commission publications, Library so- 
cieties and their activities, in New 
York state, Present state of American 
copyright, History of library rooms 
for children, History of library schools 
in the United States, a. L.:A. head- 
quarters, Library work with foreign- 
ers—its present stage, Library of Con- 
gress cards, History of the card-cata- 
log, History of the open-shelf move- 
ment, present state of library archi- 
tecture, Christmas book-exhibit in li- 
braries, Storage plan for large libra- 
ries, Who’s who in America library 
history? Famous American book 
sales, chief places of sale, and Ameri- 
can collectors, Brussels Institute of 
Bibliography and Concilium  Biblio- 
graphicum, Home libraries, Methods 
of selection and promotion of library 
assistants, Technical collections in li- 
braries, Library work for the blind, 
Music in libraries, Library training 


for teachers, Work of libraries for 
and with schools. 
Movements of graduates 

Miss Friess ‘(’09) has been engaged 
as assistant by the Long Island his- 
torical society. 

Mrs Karen Jacobson (’05) is en- 
gaged in cataloging, in the library of 
the University of Chicago. 

H. L. Cowing (’03) has been ap- 
pointed head-cataloger in the New 
Haven public library. 

Miss Munro (’o7) resigned her posi- 
tion at the Portland library to become 
Dean of women at Rochester uni- 
versity. 

Miss Renninger (’96) has been ap- 
pointed head of the traveling library 
department in the Queens Borough li- 
brary. Miss Renninger is the author 
of a recent publication of Scribner’s 
Sons, “The story of Rustem,” a col- 
lection of tales from the Persian. 

Miss Glenn (’07) has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Broad- 
way branch of the Cleveland public 
library. 

Miss Oddie (’95) is doing some 
work in the California State library 
this winter. 

Miss Gordon (’o2) has been made 
reference-librarian of the Bedford 
branch of the Brooklyn public library. 

The marriage is announced of Miss 
Phelan (’99) to F. G. Warner, of 
Placerville, Cal. 

Mary W. Prummer, Director. 


Syracuse university 


On February 3 the school enjoyed 
a visit from Miriam FE. Carey of the. 
Minnesota public library commission. 
She gave an admirable presentation of 
the work with the state institutions in 
Towa in a lecture entitled “The libra- 
rian as an artisan: or, The book as a 
tool.” A social hour and tea followed. 

The members of the senior class un- 
der the direction of Miss Smith are 
having charge once a week of a story 
hour at the Solvay public library. 
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Alumni notes 

Maude Blake, ’07, has accepted the 
position of librarian-in-charge of the 
Montefiore school library in Chicago. 

Hazel Tidd, ’o8, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Public libra- 
ry of Woburn, Mass. 

Georgia Roberts, ‘08, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the New York 
state library. 

Nancy Rea, ’o8, was married to Ben- 
jamin F. Richardson on Dec. 30, 1909. 

Mary J. Sisrey, Director. 
Wisconsin 

The closing days of the first semester 
were devoted to examinations covering 
the work of the term. These examina- 
tions mark the end of instruction for 
the courses in classification, library 
economy, and cataloging. 

Field practice work began on Feb- 
ruary 4, and will continue for two 
months following that date. During 
this period the students are engaged in 
practical library work in various libra- 
ries of the state. The needs of the in- 
dividual student and of the libraries 
coOperating are taken into considera- 
tion in the making the assignments 
for this work. The schedule of ap- 
pointments for the two months is as 


follows: 
Special cataloguing 

Fond du Lac—February, Miss Rogers and 
Miss Bonnell; March, Miss Foland and 
Miss Fleek. 

Green Bay—February, Miss Lawrence and 
Miss Woodward; March, Miss Lawrence 
and Miss Minton. 

Janesville—February, Miss Randall and 
Miss Stearns; March, Miss Randall and 
Miss Wald. 

Merrill—February, Miss Kittleson and 
Miss Kiemle; March, Miss Kittleson and 
Miss Rogers. 

Racine—February, Miss Wald and Miss 
Flower; March, Miss Cole and Miss 
Gregory. 





Library organization 

New London—February, Miss Stevens and 
Miss Fleek; March, Miss Stevens and Miss 
Unterkircher. 

Oregon—February, Miss Wyman. 

Assistance for special work 

Ashland—March, Miss Hughes. 

Sturgeon Bay—February, Miss Hughes. 

Tomahawk—March, Miss Fansler. 


Whitewater—February, Miss Borreson; 
March, Miss Borreson and Miss Wyman. 
Wauwatosa—February, Miss Gregory. 
Legislative reference work 
Wisconsin library commission — Legisla- 
tive reference department—February and 
March, Miss Bosson and Miss Strong. 
Appointed to regular cooperating libraries 
Antigo—February, Miss Unterkircher ; 
March, Miss Flower. 

Kenosha—February, Miss Foland. 

Madison—February, Miss Cole; March, 
Miss Skinner. February and March, Joint 
course students, Miss Dexter, Miss Martin, 
Miss Morgan and Miss Smith. 

Manitowoc—March, Miss Woodward. 

Marinette—March, Miss Bonnell. 

Marshfield—February, Miss Minton; March, 
Miss Kiemle. 

Menomonie—Stout institute, February, Miss 
Jackson. 

Watertown — February, Miss Skinner; 
March, Miss Stearns, 

Wausau—February, Miss Fansler; March, 
Miss Jackson. 

Summer session 


The sixteenth Summer session of the 
Wisconsin library school will be held 
in Madison, June 27-Aug. 6, I9gIo. 

Tor the past three years a short 
course in library methods, beginning 
the last of September and continuing 
until Thanksgiving, has taken the 
place of the session formerly con- 
ducted in the summer months. In 
view of the fact that there are still 
a number of librarians in the state 
who have not been able to avail 
themselves of the training offered by 
the short course, and that the ma- 
jority of these can more easily ob- 
tain the necessary leave of absence in 
the vacation months, it has this year 
been decided to return to the former 
plan of a six weeks’ Summer session, 
conducted by the regular faculty of the 
school. 

This course will include elementary 
technical training along the lines most 
essential for the small library, and is 
designed to meet the needs of librarians 
of small libraries and others engaged in 
actual library work who are unable to 
attend the regular library school. 

Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of Portland, Ore., 
has issued a list of books on agriculture. 


The Worcester (Mass.) public library 
has issued a selected list on forestry. 


The Chicago public library has issued 
a list of books on banks and banking, 
bonds, investments and allied subjects. 


An exceedingly good list of books 
is that issued by the Eastern [Illinois 
state normal school at Charleston for 
the school room libraries of the first six 
grades of the school. 


Houghton-Mifflin Co. have just is- 
sued a bulletin describing about 170 of 
their books of history and travel ar- 
ranged in classified groups and attract- 
ively illustrated. It will be sent free 
to any address on request. 


The McDevitt-Wilson Co. have sent 
out an interesting sheet, sections of 
which may be used as post cards. On 
the reverse side of the cards are lists 
of subjects which the sender is asked 
to check, if interested, or to send the 
titles of any books they are looking for 
on those subjects. 

As noticed in their advertisement in 
Pustic LipraAries’ for February, the 
first week in each month is biography 
week; the second, historical and travel 
week; the third, art week and the last 
week of every month is literature week. 
Here is something that will help libra- 
rians to concentrate their efforts in the 
matter of book selection. 


A most valuable publication is the 
Children’s catalog issued by H. W. 
Wilson Co. It is of two parts. Part 
I, 181 pages, is author, title and sub- 
ject catalog of 3000 books for young 
people based on 24 selected library lists. 
Part II, 267 pages, is an author and 
subject index to St Nicholas, volumes 
28-36, with references to over 500 books 
cataloged in Part I. 

The thought back of the Children’s 
catalog is to form a tentative list based 
on cumulative judgment of experienced 
librarians. The work is linotyped and 
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the entries are preserved so that it would 
be possible to check up the Children’s 
catalog and combine the slugs in a 
catalog of complete titles that a li- 
brary may wish to have included in its 
own printed list. This will also allow 
insertion of other titles not in the list 
as the library chooses. 

Part I contains annotations chosen 
from authoritative sources. Numbers 
indicate grades for which the books are 
thought to be suitable, based on the 
lists for school libraries of Pittsburgh 
and New York. Part I is intended 
primarily for the patrons of the li- 
brary and Part II for the reference 
desk. 

The expectation of the publishers is 
reasonable and the result will be 
watched with interest. 


A new library publication has been 
launched by the Special libraries asso- 
ciation, headquarters at 54 Lafayette st., 
New York. Under: the title of Special 
Libraries “the publication is offered asa 
means of furthering effective coopera- 
tion. It will serve as a medium of in- 
tercommunication and to a certain ex- 
tent will be a clearing house of notes 
and news of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the association. It will publish 
a limited number of papers and short 
reference lists. It will devote special at- 
tention, however, to listing the more im- 
portant current literature and especially 
those books, official reports, pamphlets 
and periodical articles that are not in- 
cluded in the general book-lists and 
periodical indexes. Conforming to the 
needs of the libraries represented, these 
current lists will relate chiefly to public 
affairs, social problems, public utilities, 
technology, insurance and finance. It is 
believed that such information will be 
very useful not only to special libraries 
and institutions, but to a very large 
number of general and public libraries.” 

The contents of the first number is 
devoted to the meeting of the Special 
libraries association held in New York 
recently, November 5, together with re- 
ports of various committees at work 
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on particular problems. The first issue 
is eight pages and contains a great 
variety of suggestions for the co- 
Operation of special libraries. 

The report of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library for 1909, is as striking as 
usual. 

The chief stress of the report is upon 
what Librarian Lummis calls “the poi- 
son label or the literary pure-food act.” 
The answers to the questionaire sent to 
75 leading libraries are tabulated, nearly 
all agreeing with the suggestion of re- 
sponsibility, but few feeling able to meet 
it. 





Arts and Crafts* 


Addison. Arts and crafts in the middle 
ages. 1908. 707.2 Ad2. 

Arts and crafts exhibition society, London. 
Arts and crafts essays. 1909. 704A. 

Brigham. Box furniture; how to make a 
hundred useful articles for the home. 1909. 
694 B76. 

Chandler. Art crafting in metal for ama- 
teurs. 1909. 707.2 C36. 

Christie. Embroidery and tapestry weav- 
ing. 1906. 746 C46. 

Cockerell. Bookbinding and the care of 


books. 1902. Ge 

Day and Buckle. Art in needlework. 1900. 
746 D33. 

Dick. Arts and crafts of old Japan. 1905. 
709.52 D. 


Hasluck, ed. Wood carving. 1908 736 

27. 

Harton. Design; an exposition of the 
principles and practice of the making of 
patterns. 1902. 745 H28. 

Horth. Répoussé metal work. 1905. 739 
H78. 

International library of technology. Book- 
cover designing, carpet designing, etc. 1905. 
745 In. 

Jack. Wood carving; design and work- 
manship. 1903. 736 J. 

Jackson. Metal work; chasing and ré- 
poussé. 1903. 739 J12. 

Leland. Elementary metal work. 1900. 
739 L53. ; 

Leland. Manual of wood carving. 1905. 
736 L53. 

Marks, ed. 


740 M34. 
Miller. Art crafts for amateurs. 1901. 


700 M. 
Miller. Training of a craftsman. 1898. 
707.2 M61. 


*A list issued by the Public library, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Home arts and crafts. 1903. 


Mission furniture; how to make it. pt. 1. 
1909. 749 P81. 

Rose. Copper work. 1906. 739 R72. 

Rowe. Practical wood carving. 1907. 736 


R79. ; 

Sanford. Art crafts for beginners. 1904. 
740 Sas. 

White. How to do bead work. 1904. 679 


White. How to make baskets. 1901. 679 


White. Howto make pottery. 1904. 738 W. 

White. Practical designing. 1902. 745 
Wss8. 
Wilson. 
671 W609. 


Silverwork and jewelry. 1903. 





The N. E. A. Meeting 


The Executive committee of the Na- 
tional education association announce 
that the 1910 convention will be held 
in Boston July 2-8, 1910. Exceedingly 
low railroad rates have been secured. 
Tickets of bona-fide members of the 
association will be allowed an extension 
of 60 days on payment of $1. All infor- 
mation will be cheerfully furnished by 
Sec. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 





A parish priest in Ireland recently 
informed the department of agriculture 
at Washington that 12 farmers in his 
neighborhood, having contributed a dol- 
lar apiece, he bought 12 good books on 
agriculture and horticulture, and thus 
established a small loan library which 
has done excellent service. Secretary 
Wilson plans to develop a similar idea. 
He invites both country clergymen and 
physicians to take the initiative, and 
volunteers to advise what books shall 
be purchased, and to supply such li- 
braries with department publications. 
Under these conditions a small amount 
of money will go a long way. 





Librarians will be interested to know 
that A. C. McClurg & Co. have estab- 
lished a San Francisco branch of their 
publishing department, and are now pre- 
pared to make shipment of all their pub- 
lications to libraries and the trade, from 
that point. This arrangement will permit 
of coast librarians securing copies of 
A. C. McClurg & Co.’s_ publications 
within two or three days after ordering. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago— On February 10, the Chi- 
cago library club was the guest of the 
staff of the Newberry library. 

Words of welcome were given by Mr 
Carlton; reminiscences were given by 
Mr Andrews, dean of Chicago libra- 
rians, followed by Mr Legler, the latest 
to come into the Chicago library circle. 

We were fortunate in having present, 
Miss Van Va;' enberg, president of the 
Milwaukee librury club, who brought 
greetings from the recently organized 
club in that city. Mr Faxon spoke of 
the travel arrangements for the Brus- 
sels conference. 

After this short meeting, the many 
valuable and unique collections of the 
Newberry were opened to view. Some 
of the recent Thibetan purchase, ex- 
amples of early Chinese printing, the 
Ayers’ Indian collection, the Bonaparte 
dialect collection, and others of their 
numerous treasures were seen and de- 
scribed by the members of the New- 
berry staff. 

Refreshments were served and a gen- 
eral social time was heartily enjoyed by 
all present. ‘ 

Epwarp D. TWEEDELL, Secy. 


District of Columbia—The regular 
monthly meeting was held in the Public 
library, January 26. A. V. Babine, cus- 
todian of the Yudin collection, Library 
of Congress, read a paper on “Impres- 
sions of Russian libraries,” in which he 
called attention to the scarcity of li- 
braries in Russia, Moscow and St 
Petersburg having the two public li- 
- braries. Library patrons are charged 
about $15 a year for the use of books. 
The buildings have poor ventilation and 
are not adapted to library purposes. 
There are no public card catalogs, while 
the printed ones are seldom supplement- 
ed, generally lasting about Io years. 
The reading-rooms are small, and be- 
fore entering, a reader leaves his gloves, 
hat, cane or other personal article with 
the porter, who hangs it on a_ hook. 
When all the hooks become full, the 
door to the reading-room is then locked, 
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and the next comer must wait until 
some one leaves and thereby freeing 
a hook, The hours of opening are short, 
and libraries are closed on Sundays 
and holidays, the latter numbering about 
100 in Russia. The working hours are 
pleasant for the staff, who come and 
go as they please, and who are usually 
old soldiers. There is a movement on 
foot at present to introduce a library 
course in the universities. — 

W. A. Slade, librarian of the Na- 
tional monetary commission, then read 
a paper on “The library of the Mone- 
tary commission, with notes on libraries 
of other committees and commissions in 
the capitol.” The speaker pointed out 
that while the libraries of the Senate 
and House of Representatives loan 
books to congressional committees, 
some of the committees have accumulat- 
ed libraries dealing with the subjects 
within the scope of their activities. This 
is especially true of the committee on 
ways and means and of the finance 
committee, which have libraries on the 
tariff and related subjects; and also of 
the Senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions, which has brought together a li- 
brary on international law and diplo- 
macy. The library of the Monetary com- 
mission is housed in the Senate office 
building in a specially constructed stack 
room. Its collections deal with banking 
and currency and is especially strong in 
foreign material and United States doc- 
uments. The plans for the library’s in- 
crease are along the large lines laid 
down by the commission for a thorough 
investigation of the monetary and bank- 
ing systems of the world. 

MILTENBERGER N. SMULL, Secy. 


Massachusetts— The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club 
was held in Boston January 27. 

After the transaction of the necessary 
business a paper on Early American 
iibraries by Dr Keep of Columbia uni- 
versity was given. The lecture was 
illustrated with lantern slides. (See 
page I14.) 

A committee was appointed to repre- 
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sent libraries and museums on the board 
of directors of the 1915 movement. 

Charles K. Bolton of the Boston 
Athenzum paid a sincere tribute to the 
memory of Mary E. Sargent, late libra- 
rian of Medford, and a committee was 
appointed to draw up resolutions in 
her memory. 

The following resolutions on the 
death of C. B. Tillinghast and Georgie 
E, Seaverns were placed on record: 

The Massachusetts library club recognizes 
on the death of C. B. Tillinghast the state 
has lost one- who was for a generation a 
force in library history. 

Through a long life he worked zealously 
for the highest ideals in education, historical 
study and in government. 

His discriminating judgment and_ wide 
knowledge of books enabled him to collect 
a notable state library which will serve as 
one of many memorials of his labors. 

The Massachusetts library club wishes to 
put on record its appreciation of the long 
and faithful service of Georgie E. Seaverns, 
for many years a member of the club and 
of the staff of the Public library of Law- 
rence, 

Dr Keep’s paper was followed by the 
President’s hour, at which practical 
questions were discussed, such as 
methods of keeping records, material 
used in binding, circulation and de- 
posit stations and issuing of an un- 
limited number of books to borrow- 
ers. 

In the afternoon the members visited 
the new Art museum on the invitation 
of Dr Arthur Fairbanks, director, who 
explained the general plan of the build- 
ing and its contents. A dinner preceded 
by an informal reception was held at 
the Copley Square hotel in the evening. 
Dr E. C, Black of the Boston university 
_ gave the after-dinner address on “Li- 
braries at home and abroad.” About 
100 members were present at the dinner. 


Wisconsin— The librarians of Milwau- 
kee have effected an organization with 
28 charter members to be known as 
the Milwaukee library club, its pur- 
pose being a general study of library 
progress and the encouragement of 
good fellowship. 

The club members represent the 


following phases of library work: The 
public library with all its departments 
and branches, college library, normal 
school library, public school libraries, 
and the municipal reference library. 
The officers are: President, Agnes 
Van Valkenburgh, Milwaukee public 
library; vice-president, S. A. McKil- 
lip, south side branch of the public 
library; secretary and treasurer, Delia 
G. Ovitz, Milwaukee normal school li- 
brary; other members of the execu- 
tive board, Thomas Willis, Jr., mu- 
nicipal reference library, and Martha 
J. Hornor, Milwaukee public library. 
Detta G. Ovirz. 





League of Library Commissions 


The Eastern meeting of the League 
of library commissions took place at 
the capitol, Albany, N. Y., February 


Pek 

The meeting was in charge of Mrs 
Belle Holcombe Johnson, as secretary, 
and Miss Hobart of Vermont, as 
chairman. 

The session began Friday after- 
noon with words of greeting by W. 
R. Eastman, followed by a paper on 
the “Problem of the rural community” 
by Miss Brown of the New York or- 
ganizing force. Discussion of this 
question and the traveling library in 
its various phases occupied the re- 
mainder of the session. 

Friday evening the visiting mem- 
bers and the officials of the New York 
library extension department met at 
the home of Mr Wynkoop for an in- 
formal session. The evening was en- 
livened by piano solos by Mrs Wyn- 
koop, selections from Drummond’s 
Habitant, read by Mr Wyer, and 
other stories by Miss Hewins in her 
inimitable manner. Delightful refresh- 
ments were then served. 

Saturday morning a business meet- 
ing was held, over which A. L. Bailey 
presided. The question of statistics 
for the Handbook of the League was 
brought up by Miss Baldwin, and an 
interesting and lively discussion fol- 
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lowed. The question of uniform blanks 
was brought up, but not decided. The 
remainder of the morning was oc- 
cupied by consideration of prison li- 
braries and books for reformatories. 

The session was concluded Satur- 
day afternoon by earnest discussion 
and comparison of State methods in 
organizing, supervision, inspection, 
and the holding of institutes, and the 
cooperation of Commissions. 

There was no business done as the 
annual meeting in the. summer takes 
care of business matters. The winter 
meetings clear the ground for action 
later. 

Those present, besides the entire 
New York force, and many library 
school students, were E. M. Goddard 
of Vermont, Miss Chandler, Lancas- 
ter, Mass., Walter E. Ranger of 
Rhode Island, Mrs Johnson and Miss 
Hewins of the Connecticut commis- 
sion, Miss MacDonald of the Pennsyl- 
vania commission, Miss Pratt of New 
Jersey state library, A. L. Bailey, Mrs 
Anthony and Miss Calbreath of the 
Delaware commission, and Miss Bald- 
win and Miss Carey of the Minnesota 
commission. 

Resolutions 


Resolution adopted by the Western 
section of the League of library com- 
missions at their winter session in 
Chicago, Jan. 4, 1910, relatiye to dis- 
crimination in periodical subscriptions: 


Whereas, It appears that the Periodical 
Publishers’ Clearing House is an organiza- 
tion discriminating unjustly against libraries 
in subscriptions to periodicals; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this sec- 
tion of the League of library commissions 
that the League and all its members and 
affiliated libraries should give their moral 
support to the Cleveland public library in 
its fight against the Periodical Publishers’ 
Clearing House as a combination in restraint 
of trade; and furthermore, that this section 
of the League urges its members and affil- 
iated libraries to use every effort within 
their power to have the discrimination of 
the aforesaid clearing house declared un- 
lawful by the United States courts. 

M. S. Dupceon, Wisconsin, 
Purp B. WricuHt, Missouri, 
Committee. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Isabella M. Cooper, New York ’08, 
has been appointed instructor in Sim- 
mons college library school to begin 
work September, 1910. 

Clara S. Hawes, N. Y., ’94, has 
recently begun a three months’ engage- 
ment as cataloger and general assist- 
ant at the Worcester (Mass.) art mu- 
seum., 

Central Atlantic 

A. Freemont Rider, N. Y., 1905-6, 
has been appointed assistant editor of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mrs Ozro Clark, Mt Morris, N. Y., 
has presented a valuable property to the 
village to be remodeled and used for 
library purposes. 


Mary Kk. Hasbrouck, for some time 
librarian at Ogdensburg, N. Y., has re- 
signed to become librarian of the Heer- 
mance Memorial library of Coxsackie, 
ie 2 

Esther Crawford has gone to Syra- 
cuse university library to fill the posi- 
tion of head cataloger made vacant 
by the resignation of Francis E. 
Jones. 

The Bartles memorial library, Flem- 
ington, N. J., is shortly to be built. The 
first floor will be occupied by the Pub- 
lic library and the second floor by the 
Hunterdon County historical society. 
The plan is for a one-room library 
without partition and columns. The 
cost will be $10,000. H. E. Deats of 
Flemington gave the site for the library 
building. 

Frances L. Rathbone, for five years 
librarian of the East Orange (N. J.) 
public iibrary and well-known in li- 
brary circles, has ‘resigned her position. 
She has been succeeded by Louise G. 
Hinsdale, for some time head of the 
circulation department of the Pratt in- 
stitute library, Brooklyn. Miss Rath- 
bone will be married in April to the 
Rev. Reginald Huber Coe, Episcopal 
rector at Belmont, Mass. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Binghamton (N. Y.) records 
a year of special activity. Systematic 
instruction in “How to use a library” 
was given in the grade schools and a 
series of 12 lessons in library instruc- 
tion to the high school graduating class. 
Historical lectures with lantern slides 
were given by the librarian in the grade 
schools. 

The circulation of class books in the 
young people’s department has almost 
doubled the past year. Out of a total 
of 36,197 v. issued from that department 
10,787 v. were non-fiction; library’s 
total issue of books 150,675 v.; amount 
spent for books, $2810; number of vol- 
umes added, 2756; total in the library, 
22,733 v. About 3000 copies of lists of 
books of interest to the trades, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, have been 
sent out; 1o2 columns relating to the 
library appeared in the newspapers. A 
course of 12 lectures was given in the 
library during the year. Three exhibits 
were also held. 

Central 


Alice P. Bixby, Illinois t1gor, has 
joined the staff of the Public library of 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Dr G. W. Peckham, librarian of the 
Milwaukee public library, and his wife 
have gone to Mexico for a three months’ 
vacation. 


George F. Strong, B.L.S., N. Y., 
‘og, has resigned his position as li- 
brarian of Boston university to be- 
come librarian of Western Reserve uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. 


Anne D. Swezey, Illinois ’03, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in 
charge of binding at the University of 
Illinois to accept the librarianship of 
East Chicago (Ind.) public library. 


A decision from the attorney-general 
of Michigan holds that the fines col- 
lected in the ‘courts of the counties 
must all go to the school library funds 
and not into the municipal funds, as has 
been the case in some instances. The 
libraries of Michigan, as a-rule are in 


the hands of the school authorities, so 


that it means public libraries will re-° 


ceive a large share of the fine money of 
the state. 


A new and larger children’s room has 
been opened in the Public library, 
Peoria, Ill. There are over 7ooov. 
on the shelves and two _ attend- 
ants will be in charge to care for the 
readers that come to the library be- 
tween the ages of six and 16. 


The reclassification of the St Louis 
public library, which was begun some 
time ago but suspended on account of 
Mr Crunden’s illness, is going forward 
again, and the card dietionary catalog 
is being prepared. The work of put- 
ting the library under decimal classifica- 
tion and the change in the form of the 
catalog will occupy three years. 

Several of the delivery stations have 
been changed into deposit stations. A 
new system of inter-loan of reference 
books between the central library and 
the branches has been undertaken. The 
open shelf room on the ground floor of 
the main library has been much en- 
larged. 


The state department of library or- 
ganization in Ohio began its first year 
with the following definite objects: to 
meet special requests for aid in the 
organization of new libraries; to visit 
the tax supported libraries of the state; 
to encourage the keeping of proper rec- 
ords in accession, registration and cir- 
culation; to install standard charging 
systems; to classify established libraries 
needing such help; to stimulate an, in- 
creased use of libraries; to hold dis- 
trict meetings in various parts of the 
state and to encourage training in the 
summer and long course library schools. 
The ‘end of the year shows the follow- 
ing results: 170 visits; 20 towns visited 
to assist in establishing libraries; 45 
addresses; traveling libraries used to 
supplement libraries in 27 towns; 14 li- 
braries benefited by use of “Library 
Helps;” 8 new libraries established ; 13 
new buildings completed or under con- 
struction ; standard charging systems in- 
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Stalled in 8 libraries; 16 libraries classi- 
fied, labeled and arranged; 4 libraries 
assisted in cataloging; interest in county 
libraries manifest in 9 counties; many 
towns taking advantage of the town- 
ship provision, some combining the col- 
lege; 6 district meetings held, the whole 
attendance numbering 158, and 17 ad- 
dresses given before county teachers’ 
institutes. The state has 106 tax sup- 
ported libraries. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Mankato, Minn., records 5230 
borrowers; circulation, 45,041 v., 44% 
of which is non-fiction; 15,000 v. on the 
shelves; 1685 children drew out 15,859 
books and 6735 did reading in the 
room. Groups of children in the public 
and parochial schools have met at the 
library for talks on the use of the cat- 
alog, mechanism and the care and ar- 
rangement of the books in the chil- 
dren’s rooms. Lessons on Readers’ 
Guide and indexes were given to the 
high school and eighth grade pupils. 

Special exhibits on etchings, English 
illustrations, American water colors and 
hand-loom weaving were among a num- 
ber of other exhibits held during the 
year. 


The 32d biennial report of the Iowa 
State library due in 1908, did not ap- 
pear until 1910. The report includes 
a list of authors of nearly 8000 titles 
added to the library. The librarian’s 
report deals with the growth and de- 
velopment of the law and miscellaneous 
departments of the state library. The 
former is in the capitol building, the 
latter is now housed in the new histori- 
cal building across the street from the 
capitol. 

The report deals with what has been 
done toward establishing a legislative 
reference bureau and asks for an appro- 
priation for the work. The handicap 
of insufficient assistants and enlarge- 
ment of the work is presented. The 
financial statement shows in general 
what was done in the last biennial 
period with the $10,000 appropriated 
for the miscellaneous department; the 


$10,000 for the historical department 
and the $8000 for the law department, 
these figures independent of salaries 
and supplies. 
South 

Sabra W. Vought, for the past seven 
years librarian of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, has resigned her 
position to join the staff of the Ohio 
state library. Lucy E. Fay, librarian 
of the University of West Virginia, has 
been chosen to succeed Miss Vought in 
Knoxville. 


W. R. Baskette, president of the Ten- 
nessee library association, issued a letter 
calling off the meeting of the State 
library association announced to be held 
in Chattanooga, February 16-18. The 
reason assigned for it was that the pros- 
pect for attendance was so small that 
the Executive board felt it wise to 
abandon the meeting this year. 


The report of the Louisville public 
library for 1909 records a total circu- 
lation of 581,739 v., of which 44 per 
cent were children’s books; reference 
topics looked up, 24,152; lists prepared 
195; volumes added to the. library 12,- 
572; total in library 126,989; volumes 
cataloged 18,016; total volumes now 
cataloged 104,355; meetings held and 
public lectures given at the library 233. 


On Saturday, February 5, at Char- 
lotte, N. C., Mrs Annie Smith Ross, for 
seven years librarian of that city, was 
married to Edwin Clarence Hovey 
of Boston. Their future home will be 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mr Hovey was for some time execu- 
tive officer of the A. L. A., and his 
acquaintance with Mrs Hovey began 


' when the latter, representing the North 


Carolina library association at Narra- 
gansett Pier, made a plea before the 
Executive board for holding the meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. at Asheville. 


The new Public library of Little 
Rock, Ark., opened for work on Feb- 
ruary 1, under the direction of Maud 
M. Pugsley, librarian, and her assistant, 
Frances O’Connell. The new building, 
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which was erected at a cost of $88,000, 
is a gift of Andrew Carnegie. It is 
built upon the same plan as all Carnegie 
libraries, and was furnished through- 
out by the Library Bureau. The library 
opens with a good supply of books to 
which additions will be constantly 
made and every interest in the com- 
munity will be served. A branch li- 
brary for negroes has already been 
planned and the site has been pur- 


chased. 
West 


The North Dakota public library com- 


mission had an exhibit of an agricul- 
tural traveling library at the Tri-state 
‘Grain Growers’ convention, held in 
Fargo, January 18-21. Mrs Minnie 
C. Budlong, secretary of the commis- 
sion, had the exhibit in charge and pre- 
sented its merits before the convention, 
explaining the nature of traveling li- 
braries. The matter attracted much 
attention and was commented upon 
very generally in most favorable terms. 

The new library at Devils Lake, 
N. D., was opened on January 21. In 
response to the invitation of the li- 
brary board a large number of the 
citizens called at the library during the 
afternoon and evening to inspect the 
new building and meet the librarian. 

Four hundred cards were issued on 
Saturday, when the library was first 
opened for business, and 250 books 
taken out. 

The library numbers 3000v. The 
$15,000 building is the gift of Mr Car- 
negie and crowns the efforts of years 
on the part of the women’s clubs of 
the town. Winnie Bucklin, Wiscon- 
sin library school, ’o9, is librarian. 

The annual report of the Omaha 
public library for 1909 records 85,885 
books, of which 10,000 are in the ref- 
erence room. Of the latter, 7000 are 
bound periodicals and society reports 
and 3000 are distinct reference books. 
Number of borrowers 14,150; total cir- 
culation 268,774; of this 45,321 were 
from the children’s department; 53,000 
to schools, public and private, and 
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3,925 to delivery stations; increase over 
1908, 11,668; per cent of fiction 65.9; 
attendance in the reference room 4I,- 
446; income for the year $26,746; ex- 
penditures, $4945 for books, $922 for 
periodicals and newspapers, $14,326 
for salaries. 
Pacific coast 

Dr C. K. Jones, known as curator of 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) public library, 
resigned his position January 4. 

Harriet A. Wood, for several years 
librarian of the Public library of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., resigned her position Feb- 
ruary 1 to take charge of the system 
of school room libraries in Portland, 
Ore. The Board of education of Port- 
land furnishes the funds for books and 
the Library association furnishes the li- 
brarian and generally maintains the sys- 
tem. so 

The annual report of the Los Angeles 
public library shows an appropriation 
for the year of $106,070; expended for 
salaries $54,833, for books $20,123; 
volumes in the library 125,945, besides 
4763 unbound volumes of newspapers ; 
24,000v. in the reference depart- 
ment and 600 bibliographic lists made; 
maps 2379; mounted photographs 
8764; live card holders 41,801; circu- 
lation 773,572v.; number of peri- 
odicals received 931. The chief gift 
of the year is 75 v. by bequest of 
Modjeska from her personal library. 

The dictionary of Western place 
names has 14,000 entries. Special col- 
lections are being made in Russian and 
Yiddish; 622 teachers are enrolled in 
the school department for pedagogic 
material. The library is indexing daily 
newspapers. The autograph collection 
of living celebrities continues to 
grow; it now covers 800 pages. Three 
playground branches are sustained, 

Comparative tables show the relative 
standing of the library with other pub- 
lic libraries of the United States. The 
most serious handicap to the library is 
the lack of attendants. A shrinkage of 
Io per cent by marriage and change of 
position occurred in one year. 
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A Few Reasons 


| Why Libraries 
Purchase Their Books 


Advantageously From Us 


WE have a larger and more complete stock of 
books of all publishers than any other dealer 
in the entire country. 


WE maintain a department that devotes its entire 
time and attention to the care of orders and in- 
quiries from PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COL- 
LEGES, and UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


WE purchase in the largest quantities, securing 
best possible prices from the publishers, and in 
turn we extend to our customers the benefits 
thus obtained. 


WE are in the geographical center and in the 


- railroad center of the country, twenty-six rail- 


roads entering Chicago, thus insuring the shortest 
direct hauls at minimum rates to all points in 
the United States. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Chicago Boston 


RECENT order for Borrower’s Cards 

specified ‘‘match sample herewith.” 
The sample, a product of the local print- 
er, measured 12.8cm. by 6.9cm. This 
unusual size required the cutting of spe- 
cial stock and the setting of a special form 
of type. Could we have supplied the 
standard 12.5 x 7.5 cm. borrower's card 
we could have filled the order in one- 
third the time at one-half the cost. 

L. B. forms are the standards adopted 
by library authorities after careful and 
critical study. 

They are found to be the best not only 
for the particular record of the individual 
card but also in relation to the other rec- 
ords of the library, forming convenient 
units in a complete system. 


Library Bureau 


New York 
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Charging desks 





The most important article of modern library equipment. Should 
never be a part of the general contract for the building. It is tech- 
nical and should be built by those familiar with its uses. Send for 


our new illustrated, descriptive catalog of typical desks in actual use. 


Library Bureau 
43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 316 Broadway, New York 


32 salesrooms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
9 |} TAURINE MUCILAGE 
HIG ¢ INS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
>. DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SELECTED FICTION LIST 


STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 


This catalog is compiled from a number of accredited lists, and is published 
in five standard editions, 350, 800, 1200, 1600 and 2000 titles, respectively. 

Libraries desiring abridgments of any of the five regular editions will be 
supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock editions. 
For special editions in which additions are required an extra charge per book 
is made. All editions are printed without Cutter numbers. 

We have just published an edition of 2000 titles for the Public Library 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. This list contains only books in print at this time 
and includes about 200 new books of the year. Order a copy today. 

Price, single copy, $0.25; $8.00 per hundred. 

“These have the blessed effect of diverting a few eyes from the new fiction 
shelves.”—Asa Don Dickinson. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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A Selection of Bound 


Periodical Publications 


from the Library of Fobn Alexander Dowte 
Purchased by A. -C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 





ANNUAL REGISTER; or, View of History, 
Politics, and Literature. Complete set from 
the commencement in 1758 to 1890, including 
the Index Volume, 1758 to 1819. 135 vols., 
8vo, uniform dark red cloth, sprinkled edges. 
London, 1758-1890. The binding in fine con- 
dition, equal to new. $120.00. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Complete set 
from the commencement in 1877 to Decem- 
ber 1903. 53 vols., 8vo, half roan, sprinkled 
edges. London, 1877-1903. In nice second- 
hand condition. $53.00. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Com- 
plete set from the commencement in 1845 to 
its finish in 1886. 83 vols., 8vo, half red mo- 
rocco, cloth sides, sprinkled edges. London, 
— In fine second-hand condition. 
$83.00. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Complete set 
from the commencement in 1866 to June 1902. 
80 vols., 8vo, half olive-green morocco, 
sprinkled edges. London, 1866-1902. A fine 
set; the binding equal to new. $100.00. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, with numerous il- 
lustrations. Complete set from the com- 
mencement in January 1860 to June 1901. 
83 vols., 8vo, newly and uniformly bound in 
half dark-green calf, marbled edges. Lon- 
don, 1860-1901. A fine set. $60.00. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. Complete set from 
the commencement in 1802 to the end of 
1900. 197 vols., 8vo, uniformly bound (many 
of the volumes newly) in half light-brown 
calf, marbled edges. London, 1882-1900. In 
nice condition throughout. $120.00. 


ENGINEERING, with a great number of il- 
lustrations and plans. Complete set from 
the commencement in 1866 to December 1901. 
72 vols., large 4to, newly bound in half dark- 
green morocco, sprinkled edges. London, 
1866-1901. <A fine set. $144.00. 


ENGINEER (The), with many illustrations 
and plans. Complete set from the com- 
mencement in 1856 to the end of 1901. (Con- 
tains all the Working Drawings, usually 
wanting). 92 vols., folio, cloth, sprinkled 
edges. London, 1856-1901. In nice condi- 
tion throughout. $110.00. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZINE, with 
numerous engraved portraits and plates. 
Complete set from the commencement in 
1769 to 1793 inclusive. 25 vols., large 8vo, 
handsomely bound by Riviere in full polished 
mottled calf, gilt tops, the edges of all vol- 
mes except 1771 and 1773 uncut. London, 
1769-1793. In fine condition; the bi:ding 
nearly equal to new. $150.00. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Complete set 
from the commencement in 1865 to June 
1902. 77 vols., large 8vo, newly and uniformly 
bound in half red morocco, marbled edges. 
London, 1865-1902. A fine set. $110.00. 


GRAPHIC (The), with thousands of illustra- 
tions. Complete set from the commence- 
ment in 1869 to 1897. 56 vols., folio, original 
publishers cloth, sprinkled edges. London, 
1869-1897. In good second-hand condition. 
$112.00. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, with a great num- 
ber of illustrations. Complete set from the 
commencement in 1850 to November 1902. 
105 vols., 8vo, half dark-green morocco, gilt 
tops. New York, 1850-1902. A fine set; the 
binding equal to new. $150.00. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, with thousands of il- 
lustrations. Complete set from the com- 
mencement in January 1857 to December 
1901. 43 vols., folio, newly and uniformly 
bound in half olive-gréen morocco, gilt tops. 
New York, 1857-1901. A fine set. $200.00. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF TELE- 
GRAPH ENGINEERS, with maps and illus- 
trations. Complete set, comprising: Vols. 
1-9, Society of Telegraph Engineers, 1872- 
81, 9 vols. Vols. 10-31, Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 1882-1901, 22 vols. To- 
gether, 31 vols., 8vo, newly bound in half 
brown calf, gilt tops. London, 1872-1901. A 
fine set of this rare work. $124.00. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. Complete set from the commence- 
ment in 1817 to December 1903, including the 
Index Volume. 175 vols., 8vo, newly and uni- 
formly bound throughout in half light-brown 
calf, sprinkled edges. Edinburgh, 1817-1903. 
A fine set. $140.00. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. Complete set from 
the commencement in 1849 to the end of 
1899, with the very scarce index volumes. 
108 vols., small 4to, half tan-color calf, mar- 
bled edges. London, 1849-1899. A fine set, 
the binding equal to new. $216.00. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. Complete set from 
the commencement in 1809 to October 1901. 
194 vols., 8vo, half brown calf, sprinkled 
edges. London; 1809-1901. In fine second- 
hand condition. $80.00. 


ENGLISH MECHANIC, with many illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Complete set from the 
commencement in 1865 to the end of 1901. 
74 vols., 4to, cloth, sprinkled edges. Lon- 
don, 1865-1901. In fine condition; the bind- 
ing equal to new. $45.00. 
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Caroline L. Himebaugh 








Books at Bargain Prices 


TECHNICAL CYCLOPAEDIAS 
STANDARD SETS 
REFERENCE WORKS 


Write for Quotations 








Children’s Books 


Librarians contemplating a change of booksellers will do 
well to correspond with us. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Anything in stock shipped on approval. General orders 
filled promptly at the lowest market rates. Books imported. 





LIBRARIANS COMING TO NEW YORK 
Should Visit 


OUR MID-WINTER SALE 


33d Street and 5th Avenue 





BAR HARBOR SHOP OPEN 


JULY—AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 





CAROLINE L. HIMEBAUGH 


97 Reade Street, - - New York City 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and 
complete stock of English and American books of all publishers 
supplied at the lowest market rates. 








SEND FOR CATALOGS 








FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention 
given to obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, with a special department for matters of interest 
to LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library on application. 























The Baker & Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th Street New York City 








WHEREAS: The Baker & Taylor Company carry the largest 
and most complete stock of the books of all publishers, 

AND FURTHER: They have unsurpassed facilities for 
promptly procuring titles not in stock; being located in 
New York City, the publishing center of the country; 

THEREFORE: They are able to quote lowest prices, and 
make prompt, complete shipments of orders; and therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: The Baker & Taylor Company shall 
receive your next order. 





WRITE FOR—The Monthly Bulletin of Latest and Best Selling Books. 
—Annual Clearance Catalog—including a complete list of Moderate Priced Editions 
of Popular and Standard Fiction, History, Biography, etc. 
—Standard Library Catalog of 2,500 Approved Books, 
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Montague 


Addressor 





“ebotaetedebeta ll 


Either foot-power or motor-driven 


Prints through a ribbon, typewriter 
effect, on anything, in any position, 
at any speed. Simple in construc- 
tion, few working parts; can be op- 
erated by any office boy or girl. 


Montague Address Plates 
made of metal, in one piece; prac- 
tically ineestructible; can be blank- 
ed out and re-addressed from four 
to six times. 


MONTAGUE ADVISORY BUREAU, 
an organization of ability, brains, experi- 
ence and energy. Devises successful meth- 
ods jor users of mailing lists, Write FOR 
FREE BOOKLET. 


MONTAGUE MAILING 
MACHINERY CO. 


935 WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 











Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave , Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana 
This is a brief statement of the 
principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
Indispensable for those beginning li- 
brary work. 
Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 
“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians. We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing of the country will be enormously 
improved.’—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 
Cataloging (1908) $ .25 
Esther Crawford 
A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public li- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. 
Public Libraries $1.00 a year 
A live, independent library maga- 
zine. 














DRAMATIC INDEX 


Every reference room needs this record of all 
the dramatic material and pictures in the popular 


‘magazines. It includes also books and _ book 


reviews, 250 pages, octavo, $3.50 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO., BOSTON 

Specialty — Complete files and back vol- 
umes Of periodicals. Largest stock in the United 
States. 








NOTE 


We wish to call special atten- 
tion to our advertising pages. 
We appreciate the cordial 
support of our advertisers, and 
trust our friends will not over- 
look the excellent offerings 
made in their announcements. 
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Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY seen BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue - - - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding, Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 
Gold Medal best materials. St, Louis, 1904 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














Chivers Book Binding Company, 911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AWARDS —Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Diplome D’Honneur, Liege, 1905 
Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 Grand Prix, London, 1908 


Send for Price List of Novels for Adults, Offered in Chivers’ Patent Duro- 
Flexile Binding, with th Decorated Backs 








The books on the list of adult fiction, come: and published by the A. L. A. Book 
Buying Committee, can be procured in Chivers’ binding, with a decorated back from de- 
signs specially prepared for each volume. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS has personally arranged a binding suitably adapted to the 
needs of each individual book. The paper of these books has been tested for its qualities, 
viz.: the tensile strain it will stand when folded and pierced for sewing; its tensile 
— when pierced for oversewing; its thickness, and something of its surface and 
stiffness. 





The results to be looked for are that these leather-bound books will show a great 
economy in service and many more issues in a clean and serviceable condition than it 
has hitherto been possible to obtain when binding them in any other way. 


Librarians are urged to give this list of books their attention since it is the first 
time that any such effort has been made to place within their reach books so well 
selected, well bound, and attractively decorated. 





Price Lists of Replacements, New Fiction, and Juveniles sent on application. 
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WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


9-11 Franklin St., NEWARK, N. J. 
Most successful Library Binder in the U. S. Binder for the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. 
LIBRARIANS! 


All books rebound by me are treated according to their paper and use in the library. Books 
with suitable paper are sewed with my PATENT FLEXIBLE OVERCASTING. 

If you want your books rebound durable and reasonable, give my work a trial. 

Send 2 vols., 12mos., express prepaid, and I will rebind same free of charge to show you my 
work. All books insured against fire while in Bindery. 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST. 








Two-Color Books 


Former price $6 00 per vol. Reduced to $2.75 
per vol. on account of publishers’ overstock. 


New Zeland (A. & C. Block) 


75 Full Page Illustrations. 


A History of British Water- 
Color Painting 


By H. M. Cundell 


58 Illustrations. Sent express paid for 25c 
per vol. additional. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Foreign Books 


supplied at lowest rates. Largest 
stock of German Books; overstock 
of such closed out at special prices. 
Send for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York 





THE INDEXERS 


JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
27 East 22d Street, New York 


Private and Business Libraries catalogued. 

Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 

Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipal 
Records indexed. 

Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. . 








Bookbinding 





J ohn Seybold 


PRACTICAL 
BOOKBIN DER 








1540 School Street 
CHICAGO 





Special attention given to library books. 
Good work, Low prices. Prompt service. 
Estimates and references cheerfully 


—— a 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 

















CATALOGING 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
































